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“THE CONUNDRUM OF 


E have all recently watched with interest a 

wordy battle between the President of the 

Institute, in presidential and other addresses, 

and an art critic in numerous articles in 

the columns of the Morning Post. The 

battle has centred round the aims of the art of archi- 
reture, and each has spoken in an alien tongue to the 
other. The profession, which perhaps understands both 
languages, is entirely with the President in his desire for more 
xholarship and knowledge of design amongst architects, but 
most of us think that the critic is also rigkt in his appeal for a 
greater knowledge of the conundrum of the workshops, through 
which every detail of our executed work has to pass before it 
can achieve its ultimate object. The immediate intention in 
this article is not to enlarge upon this controversy except in 
its relation to a cinematograph experiment about to be tried by 
the Architectural Association in their schools—an experiment 
which, we believe, will help to solve the difficulty hitherto ex- 
perienced in the early stages of a student’s training, of teaching 
the two aspects of an architect's art, namely, the scholarship of 
design and the proper use of the materials of which it is made up, 
without allowing the one to conflict with the other. Everyone 
who has been connected with the teaching of architecture knows 
how important it is to impress upon those studying under him 
the vital necessity of learning something of the “ Conundrum 
of the Workshops” in which the materials of a paper design 
are finally to find their texture, shape, and colour. On one 
pont all architects and possibly critics are agreed that, 
in whatever alphabet they may elect to express themselves, 
an architectural design can only be truly successful if it 
is capable of being translated into some material form, and, 
luther, if it is to keep abreast of the times of which it 
s the ultimate historian, it must be capable of execution 
into material form by the means in common use at the time. 
In an age when machinery prevails it is of little use to insist 
ipon everything being done by hand. But before the student 
can design with any sincerity he must know what limits the 
different materials can reach, in form, size, or colour, and he 
must in these days know what the most modern machinery is 
capable of doing and what hand labour alone can achieve. 
How many architects know that square balusters, for instance, 
a turned by the score on a circular drum? In all modern 
dp Sop hand labour is now almost wholly superseded. 
hold lang, - such as brickmaking, hand labour still can 
e — . a gain, every day we see brick cornices designed 
weal. to Ras gw stone, stone lintels as though they were 
Why? — Fes plaster columns in imitation of stone. 
wigs = * cause we are ignorant or careless. A more 
wide? oo poses of these materials and the methods of 
ewential c} Perr ow sees them would soon instil their 
meas 4 : aia into our minds, and would make it 
bethape of the ir Ae with a delicate sense of seemliness, or 
this knowledge ie te ing to make these glaring mistakes. How 
8a differ > uesti imparted to students at the beginning 
hinds of thes i and one which has always exercised the 
whiteet, Some “i are interested in the education of an 
the actual manual te text-books, while others insist upon 
trades for a while a ma of following each of the more important 
tte text-book pd ; e schools generally compromise upon & 
workshop or om a Duildig eration now snd again in s 
mason bedding or uding. A plumber is seen wiping a joint, a 
briek, 41) tl iB oes a stone, a brickmaker making a 
8 18 bound to be fragmentary, and, though better 
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than nothing, gives but a very disconnected idea of the various 
conundrums of the workshops. There is now another method 
at our disposal which forms the basis of the Architectural 
Association experiment, namely, the cinematograph. We 
shall watch it with interest, as we believe it to be on the right 
lines, and, in fact, it is somewhat surprising that it has not been 
thought of before in this connection. The manufacture of a 
single article, such as a brick, a rolled-steel joist, a ferro-concrete 
floor, or a complet? building, spreads over many works, and is 
seldom seen by a student in all its stages; but it can be taken by 
the camera at leisure and shown as a complete whole in a few 
minutes, with all the detail and vividness of the actual process. 
A lecture delivered concurrently with the films is undisturbed 
by the noise or distractions of the workshop, and the interest 
of the student is sustained by the sense of the actuality and 
continuity of the process. Things which he could never other- 
wise see can be brought to the screen in the lecture-room quite 
easily—methods of building in foreign lands and manufacturing 
processes of imported materials. As an addition to lectures 
and demonstrations the cinematograph will prove invaluable ; 
it will not supersede them, but supplement them, especially 
in the more elementary stages of a school course. 

On the purely artistic side the possibilities are more difficult 
to forecast, but there is little doubt that if a living, moving 
picture could have been taken of the Acropolis at Athens in 
the hey-day of its greatness, with the bustle of life about it and 
its citizens coming and going, a far truer and clearer picture 
could now be presented of the relative proportions of buildings 
and people, the effects of light and shade, and the subtle refine- 
ments of Greek art, than can be shown by any number of still 
photographs and drawings. The possibilities in this direction 
seem unlimited, and those of our readers who have seen the 
exhibition of Mr. Ponting’s films of Captain Scott’s Expedition, 
where moving and stationary photographs are intermixed, will 
realise the enormous difference in value between the two types. 
A tour round St. Peter’s or the new cathedral in Liverpool, 
a day in Paris or Florence, are an inspiration to those who have 
only seen photographs or drawings ; but with these new methods 
of photography at our command there is no reason why such 
inspirations should not be given at home to those who have had 
no opportunity of going to find them. We hope that the 
Architectural Association will continue their experiment in 
this direction, as well as on the more practical side, and that 
their enterprise will be supported by the Board of Architectural 
Education and the schools all over the country which are 
engaged in training architects and others whose work will take 
them into the fields of practical endeavour. 

As we have already announced, some of the films 
are being shown to-night (Friday) at No. 18, Tufton-street, 
S.W., at eight o’clock, to a large number of representatives 
of schools and other institutions interested in technical 
education. 

The Secretary of the Association informs us that he would 
be glad to give any further information or particulars of these 
films, and, should any of our readers care to see them, they can 
obtain a card of admission on presenting their visiting-card at 
the Association. 

Six films are being shown dealing with some aspects of 
Brickmaking, Masonry, Joinery, Ferro-concrete, Fireproof 
Flooring, and Ornamental Plasterwork. 

The lock-out in the building trade unfortunately prevents 
the completion of an interesting film on Building Work “ from 
foundations to roof,”’ 
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NOTES. 


publish 


We are glad to 
The King Mr. Raffles Davison’s clever 
Edward little sketch, which shows 


Memorial Site. the advantages to be gained 

by placing the King’s 
Memorial at the opposite end of the Mall 
to that of Queen Victoria. A sketch gives 
the reasons for such a treatment of the 
subject better than any verbal arguments, 
though the British Architect has surpassed 
all achievements in modern journalism by 
eliciting an opinion from King Charles I. 
himself. We should think that such an 
achievement will bring our contemporary 
into sharp and bitter conflict with other 
psychical journals whose records have not 
up to now been distinguished by such 
marked success ; but we welcome what our 
contemporary has done with no ungrudging 
spirit. We hope it will be followed by an 
attempt to get a good critical article on 
Modern London from Wren, supplemented 
with an analytical article on St. Paul's 
from William of Wykeham or Bishop Hugh 
of Lincoln. We shall then learn whether 
such modern critics as Mr. March Phillipps 
give us true views of art as it was felt by 
the great makers of old England—the men 
who worked rather than criticised. Among 
more modern authorities we are glad to 
read a letter from Lord Curzon in which he 
heartily endorses the suggestion made, saying 
that in such a position * the illustrious son 
at one end would have faced his more 
illustrious mother at the other, symbolising 
the beginning and ending of the Victorian 
era,’ and saying that as an alternative site 
he has thought of the circular space at the 
Charing Cross end of the archway, but 
pointing out that this site would be cut off 
from eonnection with that of the Queen's 
statue. 


THe difficulty of dealing 
The Uses of with pictorial advertise- 
Advertisements. ments again came to the 
front in connection with 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse’s paper at the R.I.B.A. 
on ** London Railway Stations.” Advertise- 
ments being large revenue-producers, the 
suggestion put forward by one speaker 
that the railways should suppress them 
and find in the merit so acquired a sufficient 
compensation for pecuniary loss is largely 
in the nature of a counsel of perfection 
not likely to be attainable while railways 
continue to be conducted more as dividend- 
earning concerns than, as _public-utility 
servicce. Neither are we quite sure that it 
should be attained, or that an uncompro- 
mising hostility to advertisements expresses 
the whole philosophy of the matter. A 
railway station should not look like an 
advertisement hoarding, but, much as we 
may deplore the mean and chaotic effect ro 
often produced by using it for that purpose, 
the presence cf. advertisements suggests 
that they serve the convenience of the 
public, and that they are one of the charac- 
teristic features of the age which should 
be frankly accepted and used as a means 
to produce ah expressive contemporary 
architecture. We haye yet to see it proved 
that they cannot be brought into due 
relation and subordination to a general 
erchitectural scheme expressing the purpose 
and functions of railway stations. Confined 
to artistically-treated subjects having some 
relation to this purpose and dealt with as a 
general decorative scheme, they might add 
considerably to. the interest of the building 
and help to while away many a weary hour 
of waiting. 





THE ery for £70,000 just 
The Upkeep issued by the Dean and 
of St. Paul’s. Chapter of St. Paul's, to 

enable them to repair the 
damage caused by foundational movements 
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and by the cumulative effects of the Esse 
weight of the dome, seeftfs to be rendered 
hecessaty by the fact that the revenue of 
the Cathedral barely suffices for its ordinary 
upkeep, and that there is no large capital 
sum to be drawn upon in cases of emergency. 
In these circumstances this appeal is both 
justifiable and inevitable, and we have no 
doubt the response to it will be ready and 
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generous; but all the same we. are not quite 
sure that the necessity for it reflects any credit 
on the country. Although St. Paul’s may 
be technically the ion of a religious 
denomination which might be considered 
responsible for its upkeep, essentially it is 
a national possession which should be safe- 
getaiet by the résources of the State. No 

oubt it is the custom to catry out; by the 
private support of those individuals imost 
immediately intesested. all sorts of activities 
which are equally the concern of every 
citwen of the State, vet everyone would 
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probabl feel a certain lnek OL litness and 
dignity in an appeal for private «ahs, riptions 
for the repair of Windsor Castle or the Tower 
of London, and a good many people may 
feel the same lack of fitness jy ;}, 


appeal on behalf of St. Pauls. 4 his in ‘ae 
to suggest that the control of thy fabric of 
St. Paul’s should be take 
of the Dean and Chapic 
good reasons for leaving it in th 

those most likely to take » personal interes 
in its welfare and most capable of appre- 


out of the 


Ther 


hand 
i t\ he 
hands of 


ciating and preserving its special character: 
but, if so, there seems to be equally good 
reasons for placing them in a position ¢ 


discharge this function in a manner befitting 
its dignity. Whether this should be don 
by the creation of a special fund at th 
disposal of the Dean and Chapter, or whether 
they should be given the right to call upor 
public funds, we will not attempt to decid: 
We think, however, that there would bx 
great advantage to the building in either 
arrangement compared to our present 
method of procedure. When the appeal 
is to popular sentiment a case has to be 
made out, and if the appeal is to succeed 
the case must be a strong one. The moi 
grievous the damage to the building, th 
further it has been allowed to fall into decay, 
the stronger this case becomes. Its final 
proof would be the collapse of the building. 
‘The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's hav 
a strong case, but if unlimited funds had 
always been at their disposal they would 
have taken care to have no case at all, and 
there would have been no need to mak 
one now—much to the advantage of thy 
building. 


WE have letters from archi- 
tects who have obtained 
Town Hall conditions for the Barnsles 
Competition. Competition, the chief 
feature of which is a some- 

what clumsy and very palpable attempt to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
A fully-qualified assessor will be appomted 
this is the concession to the poor har 
to make him feel that he is being treated 
well and kindly by the organisers of the 
competition. But in laying down th 
proviso that the Council reserve to them- 
selves the right to choose any of the six 
designs which the assessor places first th: 
hounds may truly feel that they have not 
given too much away. Itis, infact, liberality 
governed by a sense of prudence, the liber 
ality that might enable us to offer with a 
glad heart a million sterling for some worthy 
offer if in the next twenty minutes the 
remaining five millions needed were = 
in in hard cash. Five per cent. is ve 
to be paid to the architect who is sg 
but he will be required to measur up t re 
contractor's work, including the ~ Mne 
measuring of additions to and subt | 
from the original contract.” ‘Thrice happy 


Barnsley 


ractions 


] 
ratepayers of Barnsley, their Cou we 
protects them from the rapacity *! * gre rn 
ef the architectural profession. -\! a 
are also to execute an agrees repre 
taking to submit designs 1" > oa h 
and, though the penalties for a brea sabe 
agreement are not specified, we | baie 
it that the Town Council of Barn ‘te 
done all they humanly can to o'" om 
best result for their town. We ° “Town 


congratulations to the Mayor ® © 
Council of Barnsley! Well may 0? 
called the City Fathers! Well may OR 
payers rest, knowing that their int'"’"" © 
protected and that the West "' 
Yorkshire is distinguished by ® 
whose shrewdness and business 
would do credit to any nation 1" tb peer: 
We do not quite know where the nalified 
tion will go to get their “fully-\" iia 
assessor” who will toe the Corporat”. 
The architectural societies will have nothing 
to do with it, but possibly some -_ ee 
the Corporation is the proud . “ “each 
future Wren who will step into the © 
and supply all that is needed ! 
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BRONZE DOORS. 
y_ITALIAN, AND CONCLUSION. 


doors of S. Mark’s, Venice, 
Jacopo Sansovino made for the 
eurator ~=«Federigo Contarini at the 
ening of the sixteenth century, are a 
~ remarkable example of the bronze- 
connall skill. The whole of the surfaces, 
pee the mouldings of the frames, are 
covered with the richest ornament, and, to 
it the difficulty of the achievement, 
| the work is circular on plan to fit the 
vue of the apse wall. The door is, unlike 
chose before described, formed in a single 
lela circumstance of which Sansovino 
availed himself to make his panels larger 
‘nj gain an increased area for his pictures. 
The two large central panels depict the 
Er 


fun Sacristy 


W 


‘ombment and the Resurrection, with 
» principal figures of the main scenes in 
hich relief, and the backgrounds in varying 
dations of lower relief filling up every 
vortion of the panel, Thus on the back- 
ground of the lower panel are represented 
the Deposition and various events connected 
) the Crucifixion ; while the upper pare! 
ws a great number of figures floating 
ng clouds between which other faces look 


The wide surrounding frame and trat som 
have six square panels at the intersections 
nd seven long ones. Of these last the three 

rzontal ones have semi-recumbent figures, 

groups of putti at each erd; while 
the vertical panels have figures standing in 
es, with the Evangelistic symbols bereath 


them and groups of putti above. The six 
syuare panels contain portrait heads of 

siderable projection which represent 
Titian, Aretino, Paul Veronese, Giorgione, 


lintoretto, and Sarsovino himself. Alto- 
vether, this door recalls Ghiberti’s treatment, 
both in the panels and border, of the Porte 
lel Paridiso, 

The facade of the Basilica of the Santa 
(asa at Loreto, which was erected at the 
xpense of Pope Sixtus V., has its three great 
loorways furnished with magnificent bronze 
loors. The central and earliest one is by 
Girvlano Lombardo da Ferrara, pupil to 
\ndrea Sansovino, who had been entrusted 
by Leo X. with the completion of the marble 
sculptures of the Santa Casa which had been 
begun by Bramanti, and in which he was 
Domenico Lancia, Il Tribolo, 
is well as by Girolamo Lombardo. In the 
making of these central doors Girolamo 
had the assistance of his sons Pietro, Paolo, 
ind Jacopo, and the work occupied from 
1534 to 1560. The doors consist of fourteen 
panels, of which six are square and the rest 
smaller and oblong, very similar to the 
rangement of the panels on the doors of 
he Curia. The six great panels contain 
subject from the Old Testament, with the 
creation of Eve, and Adam receiving the 
‘pple from her, in the two top panels, and the 
Death of Abel, and the Flight of Cain at the 
»ottom ; and the backgrounds of the figures 
are covet | in low relief with clouds and 
oliage, after the manner of Ghiberti and 
usovino, but with far less success. 


issisted by 


; 


J 1cOpo ‘ 


The two oblong panels at the top bear an 
bol “iption to Sixtus V., and the rest, sym- 
wie Subjects representing the triumphs of 


‘he Church; and the broad frames and 
re covered with a running orna- 


ransoms 


ment in ich heads and figures of no great 
merit are interspersed. The most noticeable 
“eparture in these doors from earlier 
—— the breaking into the lines of 
“© pane’; by the mantling of the shields of 


iTms ) ‘ 
i’ piced on the transoms above the 
oblong | els, 


aii " osmaller side doors, which measure 
tothe} 't. 3 in. by 22 ft. 8 in. each, that 
Verzelli «as modelled and cast by Tiburzio 
Schasti , Camerino, with the assistance of 


Pier; Sebastiani and G. B. Vitali di 
tight? 4@ Recanata ; and that tu the 
aaa on modelled by Antonio Calcagni, 
leon rs Dy Sebastiano Sebastiani, but, the 

ver dying during the progress of the works, 
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the latter was joined by Loretano Tarquinio 
Jacometti, Calcagni's nephew, in its com- 
pletion. Each of these doors is formed into 
ten panels decorated with Scriptural subjects 
of the same character as the central doors : 
while the rich borders of arabe sques, figures 
and putti, quite as rich as those to the larger 
ones, have the many coats of arms arranged 
in a less obtrusive way. 

In the interior of the Basilica to the Santo 
Caminino is a small single-leaved bronze 
door in two panels by the elder Lombardo, 
made about the same time that he was 
engaged on the larger doors, and on the 
bronze statue of the Madonna and Child 
which adorns the fagade. The panels are 
treated as in the other doors, and the borders 
are formed of arabesques without figures, 


285 


but the arms over the door are arranged in 
the same obtrusive manner. 

In 1596 the Duomo of Pisa was consider- 
ably damaged by a fire which destroyed, 
among other things, the bronze doors which 
Sonanno had cast for the western entrances. 
In 1602 Giovanni di Bologna, a Fleming, 
better known as Giambologna, was instructed 
to make fresh doors to take their places. 
He was then nearing the end of his career, 
having been born at Douai about 1524, but 
had studied in Rome under Michelangelo, 
and had erected, in 1566. the bronze fountain 
at Bologna, and later had been engaged on 
the equestrian statues of Cosimo I. and 
Henry IV. of France. In making the doors 
for Pisa he was assisted by his pupils Pietro 


Taecca, Franeavilla, Moechi, Giovanni del’ 





Sacristy Door of S. Mark's, Venice. 
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Opera, Pagani, and Sisini; and the gates 
were cast by Domenico Portigiani. We are 
able to give illustrations of these gates, sires 
no verbal description can convey a proper 
idea of their richness and variety. The 
subjects in the panels are treated throughout 
in the pictorial manner, and are crowded 
with figures displaying, especially in the side 
gates, great animation ; but the borders are 
the most remarkable feature in these doors, 
and are much broken up and filled with 
natural ornament and figures, executed with 
extreme minuteness in the highest relief. In 
the centre door the leafage is intermixed with 
fruit, birds, and lizards, and broken by square 
medallions bearing subjects in low relief. 
The broad top and bottom rails and the 
transom bear recumbent figures in cartouches, 
separated by vases of flowers from other 
figures placed in niches on the frames. 

Although the arrangement of the side 
doors is very similar, the effect is even richer, 
as the borders of leaves and fruit, which are 
made to hang from lions’ mouths, are modelled 
in the round and deeply undercut, In the 
upper part of the vertical borders are placed 
figures standing on corbels free from the 
background, with their wings projecting on 
each side over the mouldings; and the wide 
top and bottom rails have creatures in high 
relief such as the eagle, hippopotamus, stag 
and ram, while the ends bear figures on 
niches as on the central door. 

In Rome in the seventeenth century bronze 
gates were added at the foot of the Scala 
Regia in the Colonnade of the Piazza of 
S. Peter's, decorated with the arms of Popes 
Paul V. and Alexander VII. ; but they are 
not mentioned as the work of Bernini in his 
life by Fraschetti. 

In 1661 Carlo Magra made for the Presby- 
tery of San Antonio at Padua the bronze 
doors with bas-reliefs representing scenes in 
the life of that saint, enclosed in rich frame- 
work; and as late as 1751, in the same 
church, Michelangelo Vernier made the doors 
for the Chapel of the Sacrament ; and these 
are the last examples of bronze-founding in 
Italy of this nature, before the revival of 
the last century with the bronze doors of 
the Duomo of Florence. 

As our subject was confined to bronze 
doors, no reference has been made to the 
numerous bronze screens, containing gates, 
to be found in various places, Of these 
perhaps the most beautiful, to mention no 
others, are those to Sansovino’s Loggetta 
in front of the Campanile at Venice, destroyed 
when that recently fell, the work of Antonio 
Gaj; and the screen to the Piccolomini 
library in the Duomo of Siena, by Antonio 
Ormanni. 


LIST OF EUROPEAN BRONZE DOORS. 


Roman. 

1. Rome.—Temple of Romulus. 

2. Rome.—Pantheon. 

3. Rome.—Curia ; now main entrance to 
Lateran, 

4. Rome.—Baths of Caracalla ; 
S. Giovanni in Fonti. 

5. Aachen.—Rotunda ; main entrance. c. 
800. 
6, 7. Aachen.—-Rotunda; to side towers. 

8. Aachen. Rotunda; 012 north side. 

9. Petershausen, Constanz.—Doors of 
Abbey church. 


now in 


10. Mainz.—Dom. North doors, 988. 
Byzantine. 
11-19. Constantinople.—S. Sophia. Nine 
entrance doors. 
20-24.—Constantinople. S.Sophia. Five 


doors from atrium to narthex. 
25.—Constantinople. 8. Sophia, South 

door of narthex. 
26.—Constantinople. 8, Sophia. 


door of narthex. 
27.—Moscow. Uspinsksy Cathedral. 
28. Novogorod.—In chapel to cathedral, 
29. Sousdal Cathedral, Russia. 
30. Venice. 8. Mark’s. North door, west 
front. 
31. Venice.—S. Mark’s. 
to south chapel. 


North 


From vestibule 
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32. Venice.—S. Mark's. South chapel to 
south aisle. 

33. Venice.—S. Mark’s. 
to north chapel. 

34, 35. Venice.S. Mark’s. 
south doors of west front. 

36. Amalfi Cathedral. West door. 1066. 

37. Monte Cassino.._Abbey Church. 1066. 

38. Rome.-—S. Paolo f.m. 1061~1071. 


North transept 


Central and 


39. Monte Sant’ Angelo. Grotto. 1076. 
40. Atrani.—West door. 1087. 
41. Salerno.—Door from atrium to 


cathedral. 
Medizeval South Italian. 
42. Canosa.—Tomb of Bohemond. 1115. 


43. Troja Duomo. West door. 1119. 

44. Troja Duomo. South door. 1127. 

45. Benevento Duomo. West door. 
1150. 

46. Trani. 1175. 

47. Ravello. 1179. 

48. Monreale.—-North door. 1180. 

49. S. Clemente di Casauria. 1191. 


50. Palermo.—Capella Palatina, Sacristy. 
German. 
51. Hildesheim.—Dom., 
1015. 
52. Gnesen.—Dom. West door, 
53. Novogorod Cathedral. West door, 
54. Augsburg. Door to transept. 


Medizeva! North Italian. 

55. Verona.—San Zeno. 

56. Pisa.—Duomo. South transept. 
57. Monreale.-West door. 1186. 
58. Rome,—Lateran, Sacristy. 
59. Rome.—Lateran. Baptistery. 
60-64. Venice.—S. Mark's. Five 

to vestibule. 1300. 


Spanish, Russian, and English. 
65. Toledo. 1337. 
66. Cordova. 1377. 
67. Seville. 
68. Alexandrova Slaboda. 
69. Westminster. Henry VII.'s Chapel. 


Italian Renaissance. 


West door. 


1195. 
1195. 
gates 


70. Florence.—Baptistery. South door. 
A. Pisano. 1311-1339. 

71. Florence.—Baptistery. North door. 
L. Ghiberti. 1403-1424. 

72. Florence.—-Baptistery. East door. 
L. Ghiberti. 1425-1452. 

73. Rome.—S, Peter's. Filareti. 1449- 
1452. 

74-75. Florence.—S. Lorenzo. Sacristy. 


Donatello. 1457-1466. 
76. Florence.—Duomo. 
della Robbia. 1454-1467. 
77. Naples.—Castel Nuovo. 
1452-1465. 


Sacristy. Luca 


G. lo Monaco. 


Later Italian. 
78. Venice.—S. Mark's. Sacristy, J. 
Sansovino. c. 1529. 


79. Loreto.—Santa Casa, Central door. 
1534-1560. 

80. Loreto.—Santa Casa. 
of sixteenth century. 

81. Loreto.—Santa Casa. 
1590. 

82. Loreto.—Santa Casa. 8. 
1560. 

83-85. Pisa.—Duomo. 


Left door. End 
Right door. 
Cammino. 


West front. 1602. 





86. Rome.—-Vatican at foot of Scala 
Regia. 

87. Padua.—S, Antonio, Presbytery. 
1661. 

88. Padua.—S. Antonio, Chapel of the 
Sacrament. 1751. 


TAPESTRIES, ETC., AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 

In one of the large Loan Courts at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum there will be on exhibition 
until May a fine collection of tapestries after 
Raphael and Mantegna. The former come 
from Boughton House, Northants, by permission 
of the Earl of Dalkeith, and the latter are lent 
by the Duke of Buccleuch. Most of the 
se mig were woven at the Royal Mortlake 

orks, which existed from 1619-1703. In 
addition to these decorative pieces there are 
various examples of antique furniture. 
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Mr. W. Curtis GREEN (President) took the 
chair at an ordinary meeting of the Ar hi- 
tectural Association, held at No. 18, Tufton. 
street on Monday. 


President-Elect. 


The President announced that the Council 
had nominated Mr. Maurice Webb as President. 
Mr. G. LL. Elkington (Hon. Secretar 
announced that the fifth spring visit would tak 
place on Saturday, March 14, to the improve 


\ 


ments to the Duchy of Cornwall Fstate. 
Kennington, by Professor S. [D. Adshead 
F.R.LB.A., and Mr. S. C. Ramsey, A.R.LB.A 


Members to meet in the smal! square between 
Courtenay-street and Cardigan-street. off Upper 
Kennington-lane, at 2.30 p.m. An ordinary 
general meeting and members’ evening would 
be held on March 30, when an exhibition of 
work by the late Messrs. G. F. Bodley an 
J. ¥. Bentley will take place, and two short 
papers read on the work of these architects 
The result of election of officers and Counci 


for Session 1914-15 to be announced. A: 
exhibition of educational cinematograph films 
would be held on Friday, March 6, at & p.n 
The films were specially prepared by Messrs 
Ruffell’s Exclusives, Ltd., under the direction 
of the Architectural Association. for use i! 


technical schools. 

The following new members were elect: 
Mr. A. C. Day, West Norwood; M: 
Leger, Hampstead, N.W. 


Vote of Thanks. 
The President proposed a vote 
to Mr. J. J. Joass for permitting a 
members to visit the new Mappin Terraces at 


oe 


the Zoological Gardens on February 2 


ARCHITECTURE AND ENVIRONMENT. 


read th 


of thanks 


party of 


Professor W. 8S. Purchon then 
following paper :— 

* When I was asked by you 
read a paper to you I selected 
* Architecture and Environment. 
because considerable interest 
has been aroused among architects auc 
with regard to the new buildings 
partly because of certain chanc 
taking place in English architec! 
present time, and partly becau- 
recent developments in architect! 

The title “ Architecture and I ) 
seemed the one which most nea! 

I have to say, but it may ' 
not fit properly here and there. + 
you, if you think I go beyond m) oe 
to treat my remarks as irrelevant ve 
to blame me for my inability to » 
suitable title. sna 

On the other hand, some of you ree 
with me in giving a very wide defini : tae 


; ; A det 
word “ environment,’ and consi at 
ignored some aspects of its influcn™ 
in which we are all interested. : oe 


Sx 
t 


It is, of course, impossible to * t an 


one time of all the influences whi pads 
art, and it should not therefore not 
that because I deal with one of them | °” 
attach importance to others. tion, 
This, again, is partly a matter 0! ae 
for it may well be urged that all the vey 


which affect architecture are, in V!'"' 
fact, part of its environment. 
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») to you that I am dealing with 

and with the obvious, I must 
vember that the fundamental is 
d the obvious is frequently 


should it st 
elementar’ 
you to re 
often elementary, an 


0 orlooked. : : 
“The main point, then, with which I am to 


this evening is the proposition that for a 
ing to be fully beautiful; for it to be 
cpitecture in the best sense of the word, it 
"be suitable to its environment. 

s certain form, for example, may have a 
‘of beauty in itself, but its fullest beauty 
nly be seen when it is in its proper place. 

I; is very true of architecture, I think, that 
chat is beautiful in one set of surroundings is 
oot necessarily 80 in another. s 

“While we shall see that the materials which 
available form part of the environment, 
| that the arrangement of the buildings 

«th regard to the nature of the site is a matter 
nsiderable importance, what is perhaps the 
acipal point to be considered is the suitability 

‘, building to the climate of the neighbourhood 
which it is erected. 

it will be best, I think, to approach the 

tydv of architecture in relation to environment 
~ or less chronologically. Generally speak- 

_we shall find that buildings erected in the 
hitectural periods preceding the age of 
ivals were very considerably influenced by 
renvironment, Architecture developed on 

nes suitable to its surroundings, climatic 
nditions having the most obvious effects. 

During the Renaissance period, when Italian 
itects at the close of the Middle Ages 

ked for inspiration to the buildings of the 

mans, and the architects of other countries 
ked similarly to the buildings of their fellows 
1 Italy, the influence of environment was, as 
we shall see, to some extent neglected, 

First, however, we will note on this slide the 
in annual distribution of rain over Europe. 

(he deeper the blue the more rain, the deepest 

indicating over 80 in., the palest 20 in. to 

(in.; yellow indicates 10 in. to 20 in., and 

range under 10 in. per annum. 

Egypt, we see, has a very low rainfall ; 

Greece, Italy, and France have more. There 

however, patches of yellow in Greece, 

Italy, and South France. but none in North 
France or in England, where, it must also be 
remembered, snow is a factor with which the 
rchitect has to deal. 
Note, too, that Greece, Italy, and South 
France are similar with regard to verticality of 
‘unshine, Egypt is still hotter, while the 
north of France and England are further from 
the equator, 

We will begin, then, with the ancient archi- 

ecture of Egypt. Here the climate is hot and 
rain being somewhat rare. Such a climate 
ows of a comparatively simple type of build- 

i“. for, while protection against heat was 
“aaa it was not so necessary to protect 

uiding from wet weather, which is a 
ither more difficult task. The question of 
ighting is, too, a simple one. 
the principal effect of such a climate is that 
wh onal in the use of a flat roof, a sloping 
hor Dy means of which rain-water is conveyed 
om the building not being necessary, and it 
ae could not have occurred to the builders. 

' obtain light in such a climate it is only 

“essary to make openihgs, and these need not 
uly extensive even to get a well-illuminated 

“rior, and it is probably natural that in a 

t sunn climate a dim light would be pre- 

mo * would, in fact, go into a building 
“et away from the heat and bright light 


itsucke 


th 


ash 


(eal 


+ 


a sunny lands artists seem to use bright 
Ours} ‘urally—possibly partly because such 
aaa 3 prevalent in Nature in such countries, 
| aament vividly painted was usual in 


Egy pti . : 
a work, together with delicate reliefs 
utmost only suitable in a clear, sunny 
No “ 

“find that the remains of amcient 


Fey pti temples show flat roofs, compara- 
ed. : ll openings arranged to give light, 
in ; © amount of delicate carving painted 
viN colours, In all these matters 
a, Wee was in harmony with its 
} 

Rh.) gard to the siting of the buildings 
nee ‘ence to their surroundings there was 
—— \ choice. The temples were usually 
of a he flat land near the Nile, while many 
The «1 ube were cut in the face of the cliff. — 
slide nate of Greece, as we saw in the first 
> Is less dry than that of Egypt, so here 


Egy pti } 


We find, as might be ex i i 
00 se 7 
toofs, not used to give © pleadag Proportion te 
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the pediment, but as a matter of sound 
building. 

And Greece being somewhat further north 
than Egypt, and having the sea to the east, 
west, and south, while the sunshine was still 
strong, the general nature of the climate was 
such as to encourage in the Greek of the great 
period of architecture a love of open-air life. 
As we all know very well from the Olympic 
Games, open-air sports were indulged in to a 
considerable extent; the theatres were out in 
the open, and many of the religious ceremonies 
were performed out of doors. 

These factors naturally had their effect on 
the architecture. In Egypt the interior of the 
temple was all-important. In Greece, while the 
interior was by no means neglected, the treat- 
ment of the exterior received far more attention 
than in Egypt. It was beautified by the 
achlition of the peristyle, which, it should be 
noted, is of great value asa protection from 
sun and rain, and which in a hot climate keeps 
the building behind cool: it was also enriched 
by the wonderfully beautiful figure sculpture in 
the pediments and friezes. 

We saw that a slightly sloping roof was 
found necessary in the great Greek buildings, 
because of the rainfall, and we also find that 
the sculpture was usually carefully protected 
from rain. The scupltures of the main frieze 
in the Parthenon are under the ceiling of the 
peristyle, while those in the frieze of the 
external order and in the pediment had great 
projecting cornices over them. These cornices 
were, of course, so designed that the rain would 
drop off well in front of the sculpture. This 
type of cornice could not, in fact, have been 
thought of but for the nature of the environ- 
ment. And, while provision had to be made 
for some rain in Greece, there was still plenty 
of bright sunshine, so that details and orna- 
ment could be extremely delicate and refined ; 
and, as we know. colour decoration was freely 
used. Without bright sunshine, in fact, the 
great frieze of the Parthenon and much Greek 
detail would be foolish. The beautiful marble 
which was available was but another important 
factor in the environment, and excellent use 
was made of it. 

It is not at all certain what provision was 
made for lighting the interiors of the Greek 
temples, but in almost every case the entrance 
was arranged to the east, and the statue placed 
opposite the entrance, so that when the doors 
of the temple were opened the morning sun 
would illuminate the statue. It is quite possible 
that these doors and the grille over them were 
the only means of lighting the interiors. In the 
case of the Temple of Apollo at Bassae, the 
main entrance of which is to the north, a special 
entrance was made on the east side opposite the 
statue. 

With regard to the siting of Greek buildings, 
their designers made excellent use of fine 
natural sites, a good example being the 
Acropolis at Athens, another the Temple of 
Juno at Girghenti, and a third the wonderful 
site at Delphi. 

In Italy climatic conditions are very similar 
to those of Greece, so that the modifications 
made by the Romans when they developed 
their architecture partly on Gireek lines were 
not due to differences of climate. 

The Roman roof, for instance, is slightly 
steeper than the Greek one, but that is 
probably because the Romans, in developing 
the construction of timber roofs, found they 
could obtain increased strength by increasing 
the pitch. 

In studying Roman architecture, however, 
certain points are worthy of attention in con- 
firming that with which we have already dealt. 
We find, for instance, that, as in Greek work, 
great importance was attached to the appear- 
ance of the exteriors of Roman buildings, and, 
though the colonnades at the sides of the temples 
were frequently omitted, v0 protection from 
sun and rain was provided in the increased 
covered space in the front of the temple, as, 
for instance, in this example, the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina in Rome. Roman 
theatres, like Greck ones, were open to the sky, 
but they were usually built up from the level 
as shown in this view of the Theatre of Marcellus, 
rather than fitted into a hill-side as in Greek 
times. The Roman amphitheatres, which were 
also built up from the level, and which were 
erected in practically every important Roman 
town both in Italy and other countries, were 


also open to the sky. Bass 
Roman colonnaded streets are also indica- 


tions of the influence of the climate on the 
architecture of the time. 


In the Roman house 
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climatic influence also shows clearly. Without 
going into detail, we may note in this view of a 
house at Pompeii the atrium (in the foreground), 
which was open to the sky in the centre, but 
protected from sun and rain at the sides, and 
the peristyle beyond, which was similarly 
arranged, but on a larger scale. 

We saw that the Greeks took advantage of 
beautiful sites, arranging their buildings har- 
moniously on them. In this view of the Temple 
of Vesta at Tivoli we see a fine Roman example 
of this, but the Romaas are more famous for 
developing the arranging of buildings in fine 
symmetrical groups, as indicated in this plan 
of the Roman fora. 

In the countries which the Romans con- 
quered there was, generally speaking, no archi- 
tectural style in existence, and in ‘these 
countries the Romans erected the buildings 
tney needed practically as they built in Rome. 
The temple at Nimes, for instance, is one of 
the finest examples of a Roman rectangular 
temple in existence; and at Nimes, too, is a 
fine amphitheatre. But in Egypt, where the 
Romans found a great architectural tradition, 
they practically left it alone to develop on its 
own lines. The Greek, too, had made little 
impression on Egyptian architecture. 

With regard to Roman material, there is but 
one point to which [ want to refer. In Greek 
work columns were practically always fluted, 
and in this example at Sunium the veined 
marble which was used conflicts with the 
vertical lines of the flutes. Probably for 
reasons connected with the nature of the 
material, the Roman frequently left his columns 
unfluted, and the same practice was followed 
in Byzantine times—as, for instance, in the 
columns of Santa Sophia, where also may be 
noted the suitability of the delicate carving 
for the marble in which it was executed. 

We will next consider the development of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture with 
special reference to the influence of climate. At 
Nimes in the south of France the Romans, in 
addition to the buildings to which I have 
already referred, built the Baths of Diana. 
These consisted of a rectangular hall, with a 
barrel vault over it, strengthened by ribs of 
stone at intervals and supported by means of 
a similar small vault over a passage at each 
side. 

Following somewhat on the lines of these 
baths, Romanesque churches were built in 
South France with a ribbed barrel vault over 
the nave supported by a half-barrel vault over 
each aisle. Such an arrangement, it will be 
seen, allows of no clerestory, though windows 
might be arranged at the back of the triforium 
as in St. Sernin, Toulouse. While such an 
arrangement might be quite suitable in the 
south of France, it would be less suitable in 
the more cloudy north. <A similar arrangement 
was, however, used at Clermont Ferrand, in 
the Auvergne district, rather more to the north. 
But still further north, at St. Etienne, Nevers, 
a ribbed barrel vault was poised over a clerestory 
in a somewhat dangerous fashion. This, of 
course, gave a lighter interior, and, to my mind, 
a very pleasing one. 

At Autun, in Burgundy, the cathedral was 
built somewhat similarly, but to reduce the 
thrust of the vault it was made pointed. These 
barrel vaults over clerestories were not, how- 
ever, sound pieces of construction. At Tournus 
the interesting expedient was tried of building 
arches across the nave supporting short barrel 
vaults running across the church, and so, while 
bringing the thrust low down, still allowing 
ample window space high up in the vaulting. 

The use of groined vaulting, instead of a 
continuous barrel, as had been discovered long 
before in the great halls of Rome, allowed light 
to be obtained in the upper part of a building ; 
and in Romanesque architecture, particularly 
in the more northern parts of France and in 
England, groined vaulting was developed with 
this object in view. 

With the use of the round arch various 
difficulties were encountered, the ugly stilted 
arch having to be used as in the apse of 
St. Bartholomew's, or the segmental arch for 
the diagonal rib as at Durham. 

At the Abbaye aux Hommes, Caen, and in 
many other churches, the sexpartite vault was 
adopted, and at the Abbaye aux Dames at 
Caen the still more curious form in which a 
vertical wall is carried on the intermediate rib. 

With the application of the pointed arch to 
groined vaulting, early examples of which are 
to be found in the ante-chapel at Vézelay and 
in Durham, all the difficulties were overcome. 
The pointed groined vault giving plenty of light 
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in the upper part of the church became the 
normal method of construction in North France 
and in England, and the clerestory in the vault- 
ing contrasts finely with the dark shadow at 
the back of the triforium in many of our 
mediwval interiors. Even this was not enough, 
and, finally, additional light was obtained 
through the triforium—in some cases from 
windows in the outer wall behind, as at Peter- 
borough. While in some examples in France 
the actual triforium opening was glazed, the 
roof over the aisle being kept out of the way, 
as shown in this view of Amiens, the internal 
effect being clearly shown in this illustration of 
Beauvais. 

The tunnel or barrel vault brought its load 
down uniformly on the wall below, so that with 
this form of vault large windows were not 
easily obtained, as we can see in this example— 
Beaune. With the groined vault all the load 
is brought down on definite points, as at King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. At these points 
buttresses could be formed projecting boldly 
outward, and all the space between these was 
available for the window. 

It may, however, be thought that this same 
development of the lighting was going on in 
more southern parts, such as Italy and South 
France ; that it was simply a part of the method 
of design of the time, and not directly related 
to climatic conditions. 

At Albi, however, in South France, we see 
great masses of walling and comparatively 
small area of window, and in Florence Cathedral, 
a typical example of Italian Gothic, we may 
note the small amount of window space 
compared with the amount of walling. 

Just in the same way that we have found the 
necessity for larger windows in more northern 
parts, so, too, steeper roofs are advisable in 
more rainy districts and in distriets in which 
snow is not unusual. In the north of France 
and in England, for instance, with ordinary 
roofing materials steeper roofs than those used 
in Greek and Roman buildings are advisable. 
In Italian medieval work, however, as we see 
in this exterior of Florence Cathedral, the roof 
could be flatter. 

Detail, too, in the more northern countries 
must be made bold in order to be effective. 
The vigorous detail in the Percy Tomb, 
Beverley Minster, is much coarser than good 
Greek carving, and has much stronger effects 
of light and shade ; it is therefore more suitable 
for the climate in which it was made. Similar 
comments apply to the deeply undercut mould- 
ings of the Early English period. Just as 
Greek detail is more beautiful in Greece than 
in England, so is this detail more beautiful 
here than it would be in Greece. 

We thus see that Gothic architecture devel- 
oped in England and France, not because some 
designer thought he liked the shape of certain 
forms, but because, to a considerable extent, 
it was necessary that it should develop on 
certain lines in order to be effective in its 
particular environment. We have also seen 
that it did not develop on those lines in Italy, 
so that, when during the fourteenth century 
enthusiasm for antique culture develo in 
that country, it was far easier for the Italian 
to go over to Rome than it was for the 
Frenchman or the Englishman. 

When, however, the Renaissance in architec- 
ture spread to England and France it did not 
at first entirely upset the traditional methods 
of building, so that, for instance, we find in the 
Early Renaissance chiteaux of France the 
steep roof and the great chimney-stack, and in 
England Inigo Jones's Coleshill retains these 
features. 

But gradually Italian forins were copied in 
France and England, not because they suited 
the climate, but because, being the work of 
the Italian masters, they were considered 
beautiful in themselves. So that at the Church 
of St. Martin at Avallon we find a steep roof 
with a flat pediment in front of it. The 
Frenchman knew his steep roof was sound and 
meant to stick to it, but the Italian iment 
was fashionable and had to be dragged in—like 
the heart-shaped hole in the shutters, the semi- 
circular openings in boundary walls, or the 
Union Jack balustrade of more recent times in 
England. 

It may be urged that in late Gothic times 
flat roofs were used ; true, but not because flat 
roofs were thought beautiful and had to be 
introduced even to the disadvantage of the 
buildings, but because by their use the 
clerestory could be increased in size, and thus, 
in the minds of the builders, the church made 
more efficient. 
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With your permission, I will now read some 
nursery rhymes which I fear we have for- 
tten. I know we all learnt them once. The 
rl of Burlington published the drawings of 
Palladio’s “ Antiquities of Rome,” and Pope 
wrote to him as follows :— 
You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 
And pompous buildings once were thi of use. 
Yet shall, my lord, your just, your nob 
Fill half the land with imitating fools; 
me peace drawings from your sheets shall 
ake, 
And of one beauty many blunders make; 
some vain ahenab with old theatric state, 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate; 


and, later :— 


Shall call the wind thro’ long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 
Conscious they act a true Palladian part, 
And if they starve they starve by rules of art. 

Pope’s prophecies were fulfilled to the letter. 
At Chiswick, for instance, William Kent in 1729 
built a copy of Palladio’s villa at Vicenza, and 
other copies of it were built elsewhere. Here 
we have Italian architecture with no attempt 
to modify it to suit the changed surroundings. 
Houses were built with windows spaced accord- 
ing to Italian methods. Facades were designed 
to fit in with Palladio’s rules, and the houses 
were attached at the back as well as they 
could be. 

During the eighteenth century a great deal 
of building was carried out in Bath, and in 
many ways it was of high quality, but it 
followed Italian methods too closely, and, as a 
result, many of the windows have had to be 
increased in size in recent years. 

Many mistakes were made during the Renais- 
sance period; convenience was sacrificed to 
outward show, and, as I have indicated, 
environment was often neglected. From these 
mistakes there is much that we can learn, 
much that can help us to keep English architec- 
ture on sound lines. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century a 
great deal of attention was paid to Greek culture 
and art in general, and to Greek architecture 
in particular, with the result that a revival of 
Greek architecture took place in this and other 
countries during the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. Unfortunately Greek buildings 
were not seen to be beautiful solutions of local 
problems, and, quite regardless of suitability to 
climate, buildings were erected in England and 
elsewhere following closely on Greek models. 

Downing College, Cambridge, is one example. 
Notice how foolish its chimney-stacks look. 
The interior of the Chapel of Greenwich Hospital 
is another, and St. Pancras Church is a third. 
This kind of thing and variations of it are 
becoming fashionable again, and now with less 
reason, for then there was a genuine Greek 
revival—a revival of interest in all that was 
Greek ; now there is not. 

In rather later days Cockerell tried to work 
on Greek lines, but endeavoured to make his 
buildings fit in better with modern requirements 
and local conditions. The Taylorian Institute 
at Oxford is an example of his work. I will 
not repeat the unpleasant comments made on 
it by his opponents, but will merely say that 
the detail is Greek, and the climate of Oxford 
has not changed to suit it. 

I have referred to building materials as a 
part of the environment of architecture. It is 
usually found that buildings constructed of 
local materials fit in better with their surround- 
ings than do those built of material brought 
from a distance. To make a definite rule of 
this would lead us into numerous difficulties, 
but I think it is safe to say that where there is 
no serious objection to the use of local material 
it is oe, advisable to use it. If, for 
example, one were to build a house among 
the Derbyshire hills one would not use brick ; 
that material is far more suitable in the flat 
lands where brick-clay is easily found. Nor 
would one use half-timber work, for that ty 
of building is far more at home in the neigh- 
bourhoods in which it was developed. Yet 
one frequently sees a house or other building 
which, while perhaps very suitable for another 
ema is quite unsuitable where it is. 

odern houses, more or less suitable for the 
Thames Valley, are often built in bleak 
positions amongst the hills, within a hundred 
yards perhaps of a fine sturdy old farmhouse 
or hall, which exactly fits in with its surround- 
— There is also the question—frequently a 
difficult one, of erecting a building in harmony 
with surrounding buildings. These adjoining 
buildings are part of the environment of the 
new building, and as such should be carefull 
considered. Such consideration naturally lied 
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to less striking individuality in t} 
but to greater unity in the grow) 
Let us return for a moment . 


buildings 


A two to 
architecture of the past to see if we cay dix 5. 
something of the secret of its yrea) pou le it 
not to be found in the striving afi. perfect 


efficiency, the attempt to make the yery bee 
building for a definite purpose and a detinite 
environment ? 

In a great Greek building what im presses Us 
is the fact that we cannot suggest any improve. 
ment—it seems absolutely right; it ix perfectly 
fit for its work and place. And this result was 
arrived at by gradual evolution from humbler 
efforts. Here, for instance, is a comparatively 
crude capital from an Early Greek building 
and here one from the masterpiece, the 
Parthenon, in which it seems impossible to 
suggest the slightest improvement, for in its 
proper environment it is surely one of the most 
beautiful things on earth. 

In Roman architecture the struggle was one 
with structural difficulties and with planning 
problems. And how well the Roman builders 
tackled them! Think of the early Etruscan 
arch and then of the vaults of the Basilica of 
Constantine, or the dome of the Pantheon! 
They wanted big, uninterrupted floor spaces 
with permanent roofs, and they got them ! 

Look, too, with what skill they tackled the 
difficult problem of planning a great and com- 
——- building such as the Baths of 
‘aracalla. Here we have a fine group of noble 
apartments, skilfully planned round a great 
central hall, and arranged so as to give the 
utmost efficiency and the finest architectura! 
effects. They were not satisfied with Greek 
architecture—it did not answer their purpose, 
and wisely they worked out their problem in 
their own way. 

And in Santa Sophia we realise that the 
Byzantine architects were not satisfied with 
what the Romans did, but, requiring a dome 
over a square space, they developed th 
pendentive, and improved the scheme of the 
Roman hall, with its level topped groined 
vault, out of all knowledge. 

The Early Christian, in his difficult cireum- 
stances, had to be satisfied with a timber roof. 
but the builders of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries wanted something better than that, 
and struggled with the vaulting difficulties t 
which I have already referred. 

The medieval builder also had his planning 
problems, and he tackled them nobly. The 
plan of his early churches was comparatively 
simple, but when vast throngs of pilgrims began 
to arrive he did not continue to build as his 
father had done before him, but he realised 
that he had a new problem to solve and pro- 
ceeded to solve it. And so arose the great 
porches of the Burgundian churches. and the 
wonderful cathedral at Bourges, with its hve 
great doorways at the west end and its double 
aisles starting at the west end and going right 
round the semicircular east end ; 

I think we must agree that what Is admirable 
in these types of architecture of the past 1s not 
so much that which was taken from previous 
styles, but rather the bold modifications which 
were made by the builders on that which had 
gone before, in order to make their buildings 
fit for new requirements, for different envire? 
ments. Should not ‘we also tackle our OW! 
problems in a somewhat similar spint* 

Let us have one more look at Greek architec 
ture. What is it? Short definitions are dan- 
gerous, but is it not fairly safe to s“\ that it 


is a combination of Greek marble, 1° = 
climate, the requirements of the “mc. und the 
Greek mind ? but 
We do not possess one of these tines ne 
we have our own requirements, ran 
materials, our own climate, and our ow!’ ee 
Let us find an architecture whic): a 
combination of these things—p thangs 
erhaps, but our own. a 
Pit has been said that we should base a 
architecture on that of the (reeks, becouse 
latter is intellectual. It is intellectu« "aaite 
it is so satisfactory a solution of & “ - 
problem. la of 
Again, it has been said that the (v'als @ 
Greek architecture are words which ‘ ait 


build into new sentences, but we must " sae 
that the words would be Greek one re 
the resulting sentences would also be ‘ “ 
of a sort. They would certainly not be het | 
I have referred to the question of ‘| Delhi. 
to be adopted in the new buildings = ie ago 
When this was before us some little 1" 
interesting discussions took place 1p <0" 
journals. Some writers, in defending ‘' 
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{ putting Up English buildings in ies 
tiv example of Rome as @ really 
if we followed the example of. the meron 

hould let the — — to put up 
yen type of building, in FE; 
ons TF shee than Greece in which the Romans 


found an architecture, they practically left it 


velop on its own lines. 
“ er dian article the writer saw the 
-nportance of climate as @ factor in —— 
vy. He saw that the difference aero 

Cothie and Greek mouldings saga 
diference between northern and Ssaumner 
climates, and he realised the suitability © 
eat cornices and open loggias for a 7 
“mate. These things we can all see clearly 
cough to make @ case for a certain type of 
huilding in India, but are we prepared to use 
ie came arguments with regard to work in 
‘gland ? ‘ 
— the proper attitude to adopt with 
regard to the Delhi yee is that the new 
huldings should be designed with the object 
of making them thoroughly efficient for the 
varposes for which they are required, and 
verfectly harmonious with their environment. 
ini that brings me to the second reason [ 
ave for speaking on my subject, for exactly 
the same objects should be borne in mind in 
jesigning English buildings. 

A strenuous attempt is being made at the 
oresent time to show that Neo-Grec is suitable 
for all pw s and all surroundings. I am 
convinced, however, that if we start off with 
sich an assumption as this we are not likely 
to get such a good result as we should be if 
ve begin by attempting honestly to satisfy 
the needs of those for whom the building is 
intended, and let the external treatment be the 
\ogical result of this and a proper consideration 
f the materials used and the nature of 
the environment. With the former method 
we are likely to get architectural scenery with 
a building behind it; with the latter we may 
get architecture. 

My third reason for reading this paper was 
connected with educational matters. It may 
sy be thought, from what I have said, 
that I desire to reduce study of the work of 
the past; on the contrary, rather would I see 
it increased. I am very sorry, in fact, that 
measured drawings are no longer compulsory 
for the R.I.B.A. Final, for those which have 
now to be done for the Intermediate are hardly 
likely to reach such a high standard. I do 
suggest, however, that the study of the archi- 
tecture of the past should be approached not 
with the idea of collecting interesting details 
either Gothic or Greek, but rather with the 
idea of seeing how problems were solved in 
other times or in other places, bearing in mind 
that our requirements are different from those 
of other times, and that our environment is 
diferent from that of other lands. And not 
only can we learn from past successes, but also, 
as | have suggested, from past mistakes. 

To those entrusted with the setting of 
problems in design I would particularly draw 
attention to the importance of environment. 
Students are frequently asked to design a 
building for no environment in particular, but 
no architect ever had such a problem to carry 
out. There is, in fact, no ma ing as archi- 
tecture apart from environment. The more 
clearly problems in design state the nature of 
the environment, such, for instance, as the 
materials available, the adjoini buildings, if 
ae x] ‘ue country for which the building is 

ended, the 4 : 
Misty tb ne more genuine are the designs 
Ba ~dha ‘blem recently set the environment 
"given, and it was so interestingly put that 
t will bear repetition:—* A classical villa 
— in wooded country.” The environ- 
_ ; can understand, incomplete as it is, 
Jul Why a classical villa? I would t 
: au alternative problem to this: “ Greek 
feral Church for a Cotswold village,” or “A 
— Cathedral for the Athenian Acropolis.” 
“cra. weve woul be iret to 
the sam: sequins esig” two buildings to meet 

same requi 
for Athen and the other for Rees one was 
Archite tural education is surely one of the 
might ree modern architecture ; we 
, s toe it aed na eorece 
% allowed > 80 perhaps ma 
Mw ai to say & little more about Pd 
student 'o choose fed of ask a 

Tawings of : ry 
Working drawing toe clogs or of making 
® spite, or a roof is, T rem ynesce as a bridge, 

» & mistaken one. 
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It is a mistake because it suggests that there 
ate two kinds of architecture—one in which 
construction is important and another in which 
it is not. It is also a mistake, because it allows 
a student to avoid the making of working 
drawings, to avoid those “ greater opportunities 
for that design which is, after all, the final end 
of those studies, including, as it does, construc- 
tion, materials, and applied science as necessary 
elements of good design.”” I quote from a 
letter written by Mr. Blomfield to the Builder. 
And when the working drawings are not to be 
of complete buildings, as is the case with the 

resent set, the student who wishes, as I think 
ought, to design such complete buildings is 
not allowed that free play for individual methods 
and idiosyncrasies which was promised him 
when the new scheme was introduced. 

It may, of course, be ‘said that a design in 
any style could be finished with shadows and 
a gold border, but we are practical men, and 
we know well enough that that method of 
finishing drawings tends to produce one par- 
ticular type of design. It is, in fact, tending 
to squeeze out the consideration of construc- 
tion, material, colour, and suitability to 
environment; it is tending to squeeze out 
work of a type done by some of our best men. 

So 1 am 4 a8 that one set of designs worked 
in a recognised school may now be submitted 
in lieu of one set worked to the Institute con- 
ditions, and I hope that before long all four sets 
may be submitted in this way. 

Any revival which may be brought about by 
persuading all students to work in one manner— 
a manner not of their own choosing—would not 
be genuine. It would not be based on any 
genuine movement such as that which was at 
the back of the Renaissance, or even the Greek 
Revival; it would be forced and would inevit- 
ably collapse. 

And is all this painstaking drawing of shadows 
worth while ? When casting shadows on plans 
and sections and even reflected shadows on 
elevations, are we not literally grasping at the 
shadow and losing the substance ? Would not 
our time be far better spent in learning a little 
more about such fundamental factors in design 
as the proper uses of materials, sound construc- 
tion, sanitation, and suitability to purpose and 
surrounding conditions ? 

The making of sound, clear, and definite 
working drawings is also far more valuable to a 
student than the making of shaded drawings, 
and would doubtless lead to a higher standard 
in working drawings than that which obtains 
among English architects at present. 

I hope this paper has shown, if perhaps some- 
what indirectly, that good might result from a 
continuation of the study of architectural 
principles—a study once encouraged by the 
authorities, but recently thrown overboard as 
“lumber,” possibly because the study of 

inciples and the practice of Neo-Grec were 
| see to be mutually exclusive. 

I firmly believe in training students to under- 
stand architecture rather than to follow cut- 
and-dried rules. The latter method brings 
quicker results, but the former is a surer one, 
and one more likely to lead to ultimate success. 
I do not desire to replace order by licence, but 
I do desire to see dogmatic teaching replaced 
by the inculcation of broad principles, with one 
ob which I have endeavoured to deal in this 
paper on “ Architecture and Environment. 

n conclusion, may I say that not only is the 
influence of environment on architecture of 
importance to us as architects, but we must 
also bear in mind that architecture is a part of 
the environment of the people, and a very 
important part, too. Our responsibility is 
therefore a great one, for, while the influence 
of ugly and sordid buildings is degrading, and 
that of a sham, forced architecture is, at the 
best, ineffective and inoffensive, the influence 
of a genuine architecture on all who come into 
contact with it is uplifting and ennobling. 








Sir T. G. Jackson, R.A., , . 
i ing a vote of thanks to the author, 
oe they phe not have the lesson impressed 
upon them too often that the changes which 
took place in the history of architecture had 
not been the result of caprice and mere fancy, 
but they had always had behind them some 
solid reason; and that reason generally had 
been some necessity of construction which had 
suggested new methods. Some difficulties 
perhaps had occurred in following preceding 
styles, which had made the builders resort to 
new methods to get over them, and the result 
had been that a new phase of architecture had 
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been developed. The author had shown them 
in the old styles of the ancient world how 
in Egypt the climate had influenced the 
architecture, and how, again, in Greece slightly 
different circumstances had developed a style 
differing from that of Egypt, by which Greece, 
ae they knew, at one time was influenced. He 
had shown how, when the Romans began to 
develop an architecture of their own, they had 
to meet conditions very different from any 
which had been known in Greece. The Greeks 
had merely their temple in « small community ; 
we know nothing about their domestic 
architecture; but the Romans had a much 
larger field over which to travel, and therefore 
they got a new style. When the time came for 
breaking up of the old system of Rome fresh 
difficulties occurred. Art had sunk to alow 
level; the craftsmen were few and unskilful. 
the materials were wanting, and the architecture 
of Rome became impossible, although the 
object in France and other places was to revive 
it. Consequently, the builders had to resort to 
other ex pedients, and we see saw gradually arise 
the Romanesque style, which could be built with 
smaller materials in a less expensive style, and 
with fewer appliances. And then as skill 
improved they developed the Gothic style, where 
they reduced masses to the smallest possible 
amount, and where they used counteracting 
forces to secure construction. It was all pro- 
duced by what the author called environment, 
but which he would call the local circumstances 
of the case. We see a distinct reason which 
ran through it all. He thought it was important 
to notice that there was no break in the sequence 
from Roman work to the latest phases of Gothic. 
From the buildings of the older Roman Empire 
there was no real break to the work of 
Justinian at Ravenna and Constantinople and 
the churches of Milan and the vaulted churches 
ot the west and south of France, and from that 
to the Gothic of France they knew at Amiens, 
and also at Canterbury and Westminster. 
Then came a revolution, and they had the first 
instance of a revival; they had had nothing 
like it before. The Gothic had become worn 
out, and people looked about for something else. 
The revival of learning direeted their attention 
to the Classical style and so there came about 
a Classic Renaissance But that was not a 
natural outcome, and consequently in the 
north of Europe it ran its course and then wore 
itself out. Then they had the Gothic revival. 
People got tired of the Classic—it had 
become stilted and conventional, and lost what 
life it had at first. He thought at the beginning 
the Classic Renaissance had a real life, but that 
the life was the survival of the Gothic element 
in it. That brought them to one of the lessons 
they had listened to that night. The author 
did not put it exactly in those words, but there 
was what he (the speaker) called ethnology in 
art. There were certain tempers and certain 
dispositions in different nations which differed 
amongst themselves. In the monotony of 
Roman architecture, for instance, we see 
reflected the centralisation of everything in 
Rome. Wherever the Roman went he carried 
his architecture with him, except in Egypt, 
where the Egyptian style was strong enough to 
survive. When the German race overthrew 
the Roman Empire they brought in a different 
temper and a restlessness which was typical 
of the northern races, and that was reflected 
in Gothic architecture. They would notice 
how short a time it was in which Gothic 
architecture ran through four or five successive 
changes. In less than four and a half centuries 
Gothic architecture ran its course. We see 
init the restless temper of the modern world 
in which it differs from the ancient world. 
Gothic architecture never stood still. One 
phase passed to another almost within a 
generation. The grandchildren of the 

who worked on the west front of Peterborough 
might almost have been working on the 
Perpendicular style of Gloucester. They ought to 
remember in their present work that the same 
temper existed now. He did not think an 
architecture would ever live in England which 
they tried to confine to strictly conventional 
rules. Our architects must have liberty to 
enable them to ex press themselves not i 
to precedent and authority, but according to the 
natural views they held. They must have a 
natural vehicle of expressing architecture, or, 
in his opinion, architecture could never live 
in England. 


Mr, F. D. Clapham, 
in seconding the motion. said the was 


filled with very sound advice, which they would 
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do well to take to heart. The influence of 
environment, they knew, was very strong on 
human beings The: better they could make 
their streets and houses the more likely they were 
to uce a better people. If that was true 
of human beings, it stood to reason that the 
arts which were carried on by human beings 
must also be influenced. he arts were 
influenced by social conditions. Times of 

and strife had each played their part, 
or the conquests of war had naturally given 
fresh ideas and imported fresh motives into 
different countries They must all admit 
that architectural features and details were 
the outcome im every case of the difficulties 
in the practical and careful use of handy 
materials or of some local climatic conditions to 
best suit the convenience and add to the comfort 
of those who would occupy that building, and 
unless a building did this it could in no sense 
be called true architecture. The old builders 
recognised it, and made use of the local materials, 
and they used them in a careful and traditional 
manner, and consequently they gave their 
buildings that air of repose and restraint which 
was so essential. And they made their designs 
fit in with their surroundings. Their country 
villages afforded good instances of what could 
be done to make buildings suitable to their 
environment. Unfortunately, much modern 
work offended the eye in this respect. What 
could be more out of place than some sort of 
horrible concoction in red brick in the middle 
of a Cotswold village, designed in what might 
be called pork-butchers’ Gothic ; or to have in 
the wide High-street of a village, with beautiful 
brick buildings, some dreadful abortion in 
terra-cotta? He supposed such things were 
due to’a temptation to try to go one better 
than your neighbour. But where the surround- 
ing work was good and fitted its environment 
they ought all to strive at less individuality 
in design and try to obtain some unity, to try 
in designing their buildings to take into con- 
sideration the use to which they would be put, and 
execute them in materials used in a proper and 
logical manner, and suitable to their environ- 
ment. If they did this and tackled their 
dificulties more in the spirit of the past they 
would be doing a lot to fulfil the motto of their 
Association. 


Mr. Winton Newman 

said that a point whieh had occurred to him 
was that oftentimes things which gave one 
most pleasure were those things which were not 
absolutely essential so long as they were not 
antagonistic to requirements. On listening to 
what had been said about Gothie vaulting it 
seemed to him that, as developed in this 
country and the north of Europe, it was not 
essential in any way; at least, he had not 
heard it propounded that Gothic vaulting was 
an essential. It seemed to him rather an 
adherence to a fine architectural idea than an 
adherence to an essential. There was hope in 
that—that one could, without departing from 
the essential, adhere to a fine architectural idea. 
It must have been fine to have stood for so 
many centuries and to have developed to such 
perfection. 


Mr. Arthur Keen 

said he would like to refer to the author’s 
ciiticism of the testimonies of study of the 
Board of Architectural Education. Was not 
the obvious reply: “ If you do not like these 
things, why do you do them?” Mr. Purchon 
was a member of the Board of Architectural 
Education, and it rested with him to deal with 
these things at their source and not at their 
outfall. He took it that the attitude of the 
Board was that, recognising that the swing of 
the pendulum was very much in the direction 
of a revival of the Classic, they felt that what 
could be done at all could better be done well, 
and therefore they appeared to be centrin 

their efforts, as far as possible, on Classica 
work in the subjects set for these testimonies 
of study. He did not know that he was par- 
ticularly called upon to defend the Board of 
which he had only just become a member. Mr. 
Purchon potent to the different classes of 
subjects set for design, but he thought the 


Board probably recognised that mankind was , 


divided into two kinds—the imaginative and the 
practical, and _jit felt it had no right to encourage 
the aspirations of one kind to the detriment of 
those of the other kind, and therefore practical 
subjects were set side by side with what might 
be called more academic subjects. The author 


had rather taken exception to the manner of 
drawing which had come into vogue, but that he 
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regarded as part and of the whole idea. 
The particular kind of draughtsmanship which 
had come into vogue was that which most 
accurately expressed the Classic manner of 
design, and it was just as well that the student 
should adopt that with the architecture he 
was working on. It might be waste of time 
in the sense of giving a great deal of attention 
to many of these elaborate drawings, but he 
could not help thinking that a thing worth doin x 
at all was worth doing well. The author had 
certainly made out his case very successfully as to 
the importance of the bearing of environment in 
architecture, but he felt that sometimes he had 
attached too much importance and claimed too 
much for environment, because he practically 
included everything in it—race and climate and 
religion and social conditions. If they took an 
illustration which came most nearly to hand— 
their own English Gothic architecture—of 
course, one recognised the influence of climate 
and the influence of social conditions upon it ; 
but, as Sir T. Jackson had pointed out, Gothic 
was essentially the architecture of small 
material, of small stones and timber in limited 
length; and he would say that most of its 
developments were due more than anything else 
to the ambition of the builder as a craftsman— 
his constantly coping with difficulties of construc- 
tion, having an ideal before him which he was 
anxious to reach, and having to contrive end- 
lessly to reach that ideal. it seemed to him 
that the history of Gothic architecture was 
the history of building construction in small 
materials. Nearly everything which happened 
was to be accounted for in this way. In the 
case of fan tracery vaulting, for instance, an 
actual pride and pleasure of successful achieve- 
ment carried the builder far beyond the actual 
constructional requirements of the case. A 
sense of suitability to environment could be 
taken to explain a great deal of the old build- 
ings, but not entirely. Reference had been 
made to the unsuitability of employing any- 
thing but stone in Derbyshire. That was true; 
but the principle was not capable of wide 
application. n Hampshire, Sussex, and 
Suffolk, and other places, there were brick 
and stone buildings set side by side. It was 
true they did not do so in Devonshire, because 
of the local material, but he did not think if 
brick had been used there there would have 
been any offence in it. Many of the things 
which looked so attractive to them now that 
time had mellowed them were not so attractive 
when they were first built. In the south of 
France they had beautiful architecture in 
brick and also Roman buildings in stone, 
which were equally at home. He did, how- 
ever, quite agree with Mr. Purchon that 
orthodox Classic architecture was quite out of 
place in modern English civilisation. That was 
to say, he did not think it was in scale with 
modern requirements at all. Orthodox conven- 
tional Classic architecture was essentially an 
architecture of dignity and repose, and quite out 
of keeping with the commercialism and restless- 
ness of modern civilisation. The actual material 
of Classic design, the great columns and entabla- 
ture, and so on, had no place in their modern 
conditions, and it led them into all kinds of 
errors in planning and all kinds of falsity of 
expression in the exteriors of buildings. 


The President ; 

said they had had an excellent paper—particu- 
larly excellent perhaps because they were not 
all in agreement with Mr. Purchon’s deductions. 
When many of them were surveying the base 
upon which architecture stood it was inevitable 
that some of them should be at the opposite 
sides of the circumference of that base, able 
neither to see nor to hear the fellow on the other 
side. If the base was a circle one side was 
really as beautiful as another ; those who could 
ascend to the apex of the cone might see the 
whole in perspective. We were following a 
spiral course up that cone, a course passing in 
its ascent a view seen from a lower level earlier 
in the pilgrimage. Just now some of them were 
passing the Neo-Greek revival of fifty years 
ago, and the view was so enticing that some 
might halt there altogether, leaving others to 
advance. Others, again, either further on or 
further behind—he knew not which—saw below 
them the romance of the Middle Age or the 
feast of the Renaissance; or others dug in 
their own consciousness and that of the 
work>r for inspiration. Mr. Purchon took 
them with him to the apex of the cone in the 
last sentence of his lecture, where he spoke 
of the ennobling influence of “ genuine archi- 
tecture.” Personally, he cared little what 
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trappings architecture might wear jr yide 
wee there pop ag attach al Absit. 
importance to externas. The jn) )).)::, ae 
was that they ascend to whore the prenedl . 
supported life. Mr. Par hon was de aie 
himself to finding the way up for others herr 
himself, and they were mich indebted to him 
for coming there and giving them the benefit 
of his experience. 
The motion was heartily cartiod. 


Mz. Purchon, 
in reply, said that speakers had differed from 
him on a few points, but it was rather, he 


thought, a matter of definition or terminology 
Mr. Keen did not put down so much to environ. 
ment, but it entirely depended on the definition 


ofenvironment. If one had a narrow definition 
and merely meant physical surroundings, he 
agreed that that was a very small part of the 
influence on architecture. He endeavoured to 
avoid criticism in his opening sentence when 
he tried to make it clear that he realised there 
were far more influences which had been 
brought to bear on architecture than the 
mere physical surroundings. He agreed that 
the ambition of the craftsman had a great 
deal to do with the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, and, to a great extent, the architecture 
was the reflection of the romance and vigour 
and religious enthusiasm of the Middle Ages, 
He had tried to indicate the actual physical 
influence environment had on architecture. 
Mr. Keen was right in saying it was partly his 
business to look after the testimonies of study. 
and he certainly had done what he could, but 
he was not on the Committee which dealt with 
the matter. To a great extent it was merely 
a matter of degree. He would like to thank 
Mr. Batsford for allowing him to use some of 
the slides. 

The President announced that the next 
meeting would be held on March 16 at 8 p.m. 
(combined meeting with the Camera, Sketch, 
and Debate Club), when a paper by Mr. Joseph 
Pennell, entitled ‘** The Wonder of Work,” will 
bs read, and the nomination of officers and 
Council for Session 1914-15 be made. 


SPRING VISIT. 


The fourth spring visit, to view the new 
Mappin Terraces at the Zoological Gardens, was 
held on Saturday, February 28, and was well 
attended. The work is of a most unusual 
character—nothing less than the formation of 
an artificial range of hollow rocky hills, with 
the object of displaying certain animals as 
nearly as possible under natura! conditions. As 
the Secretary of the Royal Zoological Society 
has recently explained, the method of exhibiting 
wild animals perfected by the late Car! 
Hagenbeck (which Londoners have lately had 
an opportunity of appreciating) makes any other 
method ridiculous. The Zoological Society, 
however, could not succeed in obtaining 4 
sufficient extension of their present grounds to 
render it possible for them to exhibit their 


whole collection on this system, but by the 
munificence of the late Mr. Mappin the present 
improvements were undertaken, and the scheme 


has been put into architectural shape by Messrs 
Belcher & Joass. _e 
The party were met at the Society's offices 
by Mr. Joass, and first visited the library © 
inspect the model, afterwards proces {ing to the 
Gardens and examining from within an! with- 
out the terraces now approaching competion 
The plan is that of a quadrant, wit) « ! — 
of about 29) ft., the structure being led i 
three terraces for visitors at vaty!!- eo 
with a wide flight of steps at either cnd for 
passage from one level to another ) 7 
of the quadrant is occupied by a tex psy ion 
two tiers open on the side facing y # 
ference ee iy commanding a fine vie f <u 
terraces, of which the lower one is |msc wr 
adjacent. On the other side of this |! ek. 
way are duck-ponds, while between ' 4 
onds and the middle terrace are en 
eer. A wall separates the latter | re 
terrace, and on the other side is a lwis° 
ditch to prevent bears getting ©ou' 
enclosures, which oceut between the m!' ss 
upper terraces. The upper terrace ©" hich 
the bear enclosures from the goat hi! \ — 
rise to a height of 70 ft. above the data” © ‘ls 
and are grou to form four distin” = 
Dens for the ok are constructed u"! pred 
upper terrace, and the six bear enclo "| 
separated by high radial division walls, wh 
stiffen and brace the whole structure © hills 
wind pressure. The water from the £°\' 
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+. 00 ted in a large tank under the second 
ba acts as & reservoir for the supply of 
the ponds in the bear enclosures. ica Pe tl 
“ruction is reinforced concrete, the stanchions 


i steps and 
j bracing of the interior and the 
soatial of the terraces Scere ‘with 


being wit 
forms in the usual way, but the hills (which it 
yas desited should be sufficiently rough for 
simals to climb) being made without forms 
by covering rough ¢ with small-gauge 
yire netting upon which _reinforcement ie 
jd, shovelling on concrete mixed of ballast as 
i: rises (Le., unsereened or crushed), covering 
vith farther wire netting, and roughly plaster- 
ing the surface with more concrete, the total 
tckness approximating 5 in. With a view to 
asist the growth of vegetation, the hills are 
“peared with porridge when completed, and 
the elect of the one hill already so treated was 
wticeably softened thereby. The third hill is 
carried by concrete lattice 9 to allow 
space inside for a may lecture-hall, and internal 
jdders are provided in the hills, so that the 
soimals’ food may be deposited on the summits 
by the keepers to induce the animals to show 
themselves. The walls at the back of the bear 
eoclosures are carried to a height of 7 ft. above 
the upper terrace, so as not to allow the presence 
of visitors to detract from the natural appearance 
of the animals when seen from the lower levels, 
hut observation openings, grated by the simple 
nethod of leaving the reinforcement bare, have 
been left to enable the bears to be viewed from 
above All the reinforced concrete work has 
been executed by Messrs. D. G. Somerville & 
(o. The tea pavilion is being built by Messrs. 
Dove Brothers. 





COMPETITION NEWS. 
Ii must be understood that the following 


while every is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occwr. 
The list of current is printed on page 310. 


New School, Hendon. 

With regard to the proposal of the Hendon 
Education Committee to erect a new school in 
Hale Grove Gardens, it was at the last 
meeting of the Committee to alter the con- 
ditions of the competition am architects to 
) per cent. commission and to the competition 
being thrown open. 


Sculpture Groups, Kelvingrove Park Bridge, 
Glasgow. 

We give below the conditions of competition 
for four groups of sculpture to be erected 
onthe new bridge at Radnor-street, Kelvingrove 
Park ; also a scale drawing, showing the bridge. 
_L. The Corporation are prepared to receive 
designs for four groups of symbolical sculpture 
to be placed on the abutment piers of the 
new bridge at Radnor-street, Kelvingrove 
Park, Glasgow. 
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2. Preliminary models of the four groups of 
sculpture, to a scale of | in. to 1 ft., are to be 
submitted to the Corporation, and are to include 
the abutment piers, from the level of the 
springing of the arch, as shown on the 
eens drawing. 

3. The sum of £500 for each group will be 

id to the author or authors of the selected 

esigns, this sum to include the making of a 
full-size model of the design, and the final 
cutting, on the piers of the bridge, of the group, 
in white freestone from Black Pasture, or other 
approved quarry. The rough stone for each 
ae will be supplied and erected by the 

r tion, at the responsibility of the 
sculptor. Competitors may submit alternative 
designs, either for stone or bronze, but in the 
latter case they must state the total cost if 
it should exceed £500 for each group or figure, 
including the erection of same upon the piers 
of the bridge. 

4. The Corporation reserve the right to 
select either the four or any one of the groups 
from any of the competitors, and will, as regards 
this matter, be guided in their decision by 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., London. 

5. The preliminary models, with relative 
offers, must be sent to the Town Clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow, carriage paid, not later 
than May 1, 1914, accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the author's name. 

6. The Corporation will not be responsible 
for any loss or damage to any of the models 
while in their possession, although every care 
will be taken of them during that period. 

7. The preliminary models will be publicly 
exhibited for a period of fourteen days at the 
conclusion of the competition. 

8. The preliminary models will be returned, 
carriage paid, to their authors at the close 
of the exhibition, and, 

9. The Corporation do not bind themselves 
to accept any of the designs which may be 
sent in by competitors, and reserve the power 
to select one or more from any series of groups 


submitted, 


Proposed New Wesleyan Methodist Chapel at 
Carcroft. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in the competition 
for this building without first ascertaining from 
the Secretary whether the conditions are such 
as can be approved by the Society. 


—_——_ 
i 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 








The Architectural Association of Ireland : 
Romanesque Architecture. 
An ordinary meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was held on February 26 
at 15, South Frederick-lane, Dublin. The 
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President, Professor W. A. Scott, A.R.1.B.A., 
occupied the chair. 

Mr. P. J. Lynch, MR.LA., read a paper 
on “ The History of the Romanesque Style of 
Architecture."’ He said that the Romanesque 
style was associated with some of the best 
traditions of native art. Church builders are 
now turning their attention to this style, which 
undoubtedly possesses a great wealth of beauty, 
both in ornament and outline. In tracing its 
history, he referred to the death of Classic art 
in Italy in the fourth century, and the efforts 
made to revive it in Ravenna, the last capital 
of the Western Empire. When afterwards this 
art of Ravenna became dominated by Byzantine 
influences, the union gave birth to early 
Lombardic, which may be said to have been 
the parent of the Romanesque. Giving a short 
history of the guild of craftsmen known as the 
“Comacine Masters,’’ the lecturer stated that 
the theory that they were the founders of 
Freemasonry is now discredited, and the state- 
ment that they were protected in foreign 
countries by Papal Bulls needs confirmation. 
In dealing with France the features peculiar to 
Provence, Aquitaine, Normandy, etc., were 
explained. The Church was the moving 
spirit, and the monks were frequently the 
architects in those days. There was a long 
connection between Ireland and Aquitaine, and 
a recent writer, Rivoira, showed that the 
presence of a band of monks from “ the land 
of the Scoti’’ (Ireland), who were established 
in Poitou in the seventh century, would explain 
the introduction of a striking feature in the 
architecture of Poitou into early Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon architecture. German Roman- 
esque had an interesting history. The plan 
of the Monastery of St. Gall (who was an 
Irishman) in the ninth century, with its 
double apsidal terminations and two flanking 
round towers, had much to do with forming 
the German style. At that time the principal 
monasteries on the Rhine and other parts of 
Germany were ruled by Irish Abbots, who 
would naturally follow St. Gall, which, as 
Zimmer states, was then—owing to its Irish 
monks—the great centre of culture in Europe. 
In England, at Durham, Tewkesbury, and 
other places, we find some of the best specimens 
of the late Romanesque in Europe; but the 
history of the early style, or Anglo-Saxon, is 
more interesting, as it is only in the latter part 
of the last century it was restored to a place 
in architecture. 

Mr. Lynch hoped that the admission of a 
pre-Norman style in England may lead to a 
similar result in Ireland. He explained that 
the difficulty of dealing with the history of 
Irish Romanesque is that those who disparage 
our early architecture rely on the incident 
related in the life of St. Malachy (who died 
A.D. 1148), that when the saint commenced 
building a stone church at Bangor the people 
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expressed wonder at his extravagance, this, as 
the life atates, being the first stone church in 
Ireland. Yet we read in the Annals :—" a.p. 
1065 Donnchadh ua Mathghainhna, King of 
Ulidia, was killed by the Ulidians themselves 
in the Daimhlaig (stone church) of Beannchair, 
so that one hundred years before St. Malachy’s 
time there was, even in Bangor, a stone church, 
and such are mentioned in the Annals from the 
eighth century. Most writers on this subject 
do not realise the pre-eminence of Ireland in 
science and art up to the eleventh century. A 
late writer, Mr. Champneys, ascribes all our 
ornamental architecture to Norman influence. 
Rivoira, who has been to Ireland, states that 
the cross of Muireadhach could not be of the 
tenth century, as from his observation he feels 
sure there was no artist in Europe up to the 
ciose of the eleventh century capable of produc- 
ing such a fine work, and he assigns it to the 
last half of the twelfth century. As archwxo- 
logists are agreed as to the date of this cross, 
Rivoira’s statement means that Irish sculptors 
were over a century ahead of the artists of 
Europe at the end of the tenth century. 

Cormae’s Chapel at Cashel, a fine specimen 
of Romanesque, in the lecturer’s opinion, also 
requires investigation. There is evidence that 
it has been altered, and portion of Cormac 
MacCullinan’s church may be incorporated 
with it. That there was a large Romanesque 
church at Cashel in the twelfth century appears 
from Dr. Wattenbach’s history of the t 
Irish monastery at Ratisbon, as when its Abbot, 
Christian McCarthy, who was in Ireland collect- 
ing money for his monastery, died at Cashel, 
about a.p. 1150, he was buried before the altar 
of St. Patrick in the Cathedral of Cashel. This 
was before the foundation of the present Gothic 
Cathedral. 

Many lantern slides of early Romanesque 
carving in Ireland were shown. Some were 
from a church which was derelict, under no 
protection, and may be used for building 
material if required. The lecturer appealed for 
some protection for such interesting ruins, and 
also hoped that the School of Architecture at 
the National University would organise some 
scientific research into the history of Irish 
Romanesque. 

On the motion of Mr. R. M. Butler, 
F.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. H. G. Leask, Mr. 
Lynch was thanked for his lecture. 


Preston Society of Architects : 
Statutory Registration of Architecis. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Preston 
Society of Architects, etc., the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“That we, the members of the Society, 
having always approved of the principle of 
registration of architects, do give our cordial 
support to any proposed legislation for this 
purpose, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Members of Parliament representing 
Preston, requesting their support of such a 
Bill when presented to Parliament.”’ 


—~--o-e——— 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





A Competition for Women. 


Srr,—Your remarks as to the “ possibility ”’ 
of women showing that they can act as architects 
have been brought to my notice, and also your 
somewhat ironical remarks about a proposed 
competition among women for designs for a 
house. 

With all deference to you, allow me to say that 
there is more in heaven and earth than is dreamed 
of in your philosophy, and that one of the 
revelations which will be made to you in the 
future is that woman, with or without a capital 
W, must be taken seriously. 

I am a suffragist, but not a suffragette, 
though I have ag ma A with the feelings of 
those who, goaded by the stupid insolence of 
man, are moved to acts the wisdom of which 
is not always clear. 

Man has had it his own way since the a. 
ning of time, and has he made a perfect world ? 
If not, is it not reasonable to see what woman 
can do to assist the consummation devoutly to 
be wished by taking up a position which only 
presupposes she is an intellectual and thinking 
creature ? 

I may say for women that they have ideas 
about the planning of houses, and in spite of 


the crudity with which these ideas may be 
presented, you will find that they are worth 
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consideration—even of yours, though you may 
claim technical omnipotence. 

But the first essential is that you should show 
that you do not mean to treat the matter as a 
joke to please your lordly sex by associating 
with yourself on the high seat of justice a 
woman in whom women confidence. 

JUSTICIA. 

(*,* We do not intend our competition as a 
joke, and shall be glad to take our corre- 
spondent’s s tion. We will announce the 
competition shortly, and state the name of 
the woman whom we will associate with 
ourselves as assessor.—Ep.] 





Restoration of Ancient Buildings. 

Srr,—Referring to the Editorial in your issue 
for February 13, in which the case for attempting 
to complete ancient buildings in the name of 
history and for the sake of the design is 
discussed, I should like to draw the attention 
of your readers to the view taken by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings on 
these matters. 

Firstly, as architects and, secondly, as men 
the sight of a fine old building is a source of 
enjoyment for three chief reasons—because of 
its design, because of the value of the handy- 
work, and because of its age. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings represents an organised effort to 
preserve these qualities from loss of interest by 
the renewal of material or additions to the 
structure, and from decay. 

It will be admitted that the more of a building 
that is renewed the less of the old remains; 
therefore any means of repair by which the 
amount of renewa) can be minimised is a gain. 

Recently there has been much discussion 
about the correct way to repair stonework, 
whether moulded, carved, or plain. It is the 
opinion of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings that no infallible method has 
been discovered to meet all cases. In order to 
put in the least possible quantity of new sound 
material, {the members of this Society have 
often found that for this purpose tiles are of 
great use. These have the following advantages 
if properly laid—i.e., with the beds at right 
angles to the pressure to be resisted. (1) Little 
material is cut away for their insertion, and by 
dovetailing pieces into the sound body of a 
stone a most durable connection between the 
new and old is obtained ; (2) very few, if any, 
good stones will ontlast well-fired well-made 
tiles ; (3) the irregularities of a worn stone face 
may be easily followed by the use of. this 
material. As a general rule the Committee of 
this Society think that if an individual stone 
is so decayed as to be in every part past its 
work ‘it should be renewed in stone. The 
Society is aware that there are men who believe 
it is wrong to introduce for repair any other 
material than that with which the building is 
made. This view is held by the Society to be 
sound, and it is only when it finds that more of 
the old can be saved by the use of another 
material that it recommends its use. 

Those who have decided scruples against 
this use of alien material limit the means at 
their disposal to obtain the end which they 
have in common with it. 

However, although the Society believes that 
such men reject a very useful material, it would 
always support their efforts where zeal for 
preservation is apparent rather than the desire 
to make the building or part of it “ as good as 
new.” Age as well as beauty deserves respect. 

The article contains a plea forthe expression 
of an architectural idea, implying that when a 
building has lost a part of its original design, 
or even when it has not been completed, it is 
the duty of the present generation to supply 
the missing parts. If the missing parts serve 
some useful purpose worthy of the building, 
which cannot be better satisfied by building 
elsewhere, this s stion would have the 
support of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. 

But when new has to be added there should 
be no attempt either to consciously contradict 
the old style or to imitate its manner. The 
Society would advise that such additions be 
well and simply built, without affectation of 
either old or new. That the disposition of 
masses should be proportioned to the old, or 
even may be of the suppused original form, 
that such architectural features as are thought 
desirable should satisfv instinctively and reason- 
ably the need of their position. But if restora- 
tion is done for restoration’s sake alone the 
Society believes that the result could not be 
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voy in itself, and would ous 
ee a — ly detrag: 


m t 

In regard to this beiief, it would be of j . 
to know what the reply of th, mele tL 
article would be to the followins Uhe 
Should Michelangelo's _ Entombment ‘ 
the National Galler > completed in order the 
the expression of his thoughts should 
fulfilled ? 7 

With how much more reverence and effectiy 
care have the lately recovered fragments 
pre-Periclean Athens been treated in ther 
preservation from the touch of the © restorer 
than those previously found sculptures whos 
absent nose ends and other missing item 
have been supplied in accordance with th 
reasoning adopted in your article. 


question 


Though it might be rememh red in the use of 
this analogy that sculpture and painting mor 
depend on the craftamanship of the origina 


than in the case of architecture, yet how litth 
it is realised to what extent the value an 
integrity of a building depend on the quality 
of its workmanship and on the methods of th 
age in which it was put up! This is more 
pointedly true of medieval work, wherein thy 
workman had so much chance of expressing his 
own character—an opportunity of which he is 
now deprived. A. R. Powys 
(Secretary, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings). 
20, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


{*.* The article referred to pointed out that 
restoration may mean many things—that 
amongst them it may mean an honest but 
possibly misguided attempt at the conjectura 
seensiiin oF 6 lost or partially lost idea. But 
it did not intend to convey the implication 
that it was the duty of the present generation 
to adopt this particular procedure and “ supply 
the missing parts.’’ The restored sculpture 
quoted by Mr. Powys might be considered 
* possibly misguided attempts.” 

As the restoration or renewal of that which 
never existed is a contradiction in terms, 
the completion of an unfinished design appear: 
to be a somewhat different question. Th 
completion of Michelangelo's “ Entombment 
seems to be more on a level with the com 

letion of, say, Coleridge's “ Kubla Khan 

fere the artist's thoughts known in either case, 
and were it possible to fulfil their expression, 
doubtless humanity would gain; but, neither 
Michelangelo nor Coleridge being with us nov, 
it seems useless to discuss the advisability of 
the impossible. It would be of interest t 
know what the opinion of Mr. Powys would be 
on the main contention of the article—that the 
idea expressed by the stones of a building 
of more value to the architect than the stones 
themselves.— Ep. } 


Substitutes for Teak. 

Srr,—I was very pleased to see in your Issue 
of last week a reprint of Mr. H ward's 
letter respecting substitutes for teak, as well as 
an extract from the Teak Report of Messrs. 
Denny, Mott, & Dickson, Ltd. 

May I ask a portion of your valuable space 
to call attention to another phase of the 
question of substitutes for teak ? A short me 
ago tenders were invited by a firm of architects 
from several builders for works required “ 
enclosing staircases under the requirements - 
the London County Council, consisting © 
concrete slab itions, with 1) in. solid- 
panelled doors hung to solid frames door 
and frames alike were specified ty 0° [@* 
Tenders were received of the followins ' — 
values :—First, 1-000; second, (1)! : "urs 
983 ; fourth, 0841. The fourt® ' <i 
accepted. The doors and frames oe 
constructed of Eng teak, althous) '"* bos 
distinctly specified, and presuma!!\ e r+ 
by the first, second, and third part! wou 
suggest that when teak is speciic' 


should 
while 


be clearly stated Moulmein or Rany: go 
if one of the substitutes will meet ' “ 
ments of the architect the trvle os 
quoted in the Teak Report, wou’ a’ 


builder’s attention at once to the f RA 
cheaper wood will suffice. nes 





Barnsley Town Hall Competition. 


Str,—I send you herewith a copy r) : mee 
ment issued by the County Borough of Sar hick 
in connection with the above competition, ¥™ 
so far as my experience goes, 6 “"'' 
unique. Under circumstances 10 ural 
competition is banned by two archicctt™ 
societies, a point which may be of some 1"'°° 
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Mottingham Almshouses: Plan showing Section of Ground Floor with Single and Double Rooms. (See page 296.) 


.s been raised in regard to the position of an 
vhitect who may have executed the agreement 
al may wish to withdraw from the com- 
vtition. It would be useful to know what 
venalty he would incur under the agreement 
i, for any reason, he did not submit a set 
{ plans after agreeing to do so. 

If the issue of a document of this kind is the 
sual procedure, then I must plead ignorance 
fit. To my mind it looks like an attempt 

the Barnsley authorities to coerce architects 

submit to the regulations, whether they 
ipprove of them or not. 

C. McArtavr BUTLER 
(Secretary, Society of Architects). 


*,* See our Note on page 284.—Eb.] 





The Royal Institute of British Architects : 
The Owen Jones Prize. 


_ Sir,—In the distribution of prizes to students 
last month no mention was made of the fact that 
there was no competitor for the Owen Jones 
Prize—a travelling studentship of £100—for the 
study of colour decoration. That such a prize 
should fail to attract any young architect is 
surprising, but is to some extent capable of 
explanation, For some few years it has been 
warded to South Kensington students, who 
have sent in drawings of a laboured excellence 
‘0 which no architectural student could hope 

tain, if only because it would be im ible 
for him to devote to this one subject the time 
necessary for the production of such drawings. 

But their producers have had no intention 
0! entering the architectural profession. For 

most part they have been training as 
masters in schools of art, and the work sent 

0 has occupied all their time for months. It 
* but natural that the architectural student, 
¥ho has already so much to study, should feel 
t useless to compete against drawings of this 
standard ; and it is contrary to the conditions 
attached to the prize that he should have to 
pF Past Councils have been lax in per- 
a it. The fact that the Council had now 
ided that the conditions should be strictly 
ooserved has deterred the school of art student 
vom app'ving, and has not yet convinced the 
“chitectu'al student that he has no longer to 
— 4c mpetition unfair to himself. 

Such i: the explanation. Now comes the 
bw What sort of drawings and studies 
é — b« expeeted in this competition from 
think th ling ed pursue architecture ? ¥ 1 
ai the Council should make it very 
rd the next competition takes place 
__at it is not the most elaborate or perfectly- 
ye uted drawing that will succeed, but the 
a wing ich indicates the best appreciation 
i - “"" “ir assists architecture in expression ; 
ian m fact, colour can really beautify archi- 
colour Ot by the casual distribution of 
pictorial | rcatneané of is ieeed ie aE sg 9 - 
Well-consi:\cred gy forms vehick 


*xpress the sf i 

ices . aa or which are valuable to 

., that is ‘he part of colour decoration hich 

tt is essential for the architect to pee gece 
understood. 


understand —and it is little 
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in all its possibilities of harmony and treatment 
is too big a subject for the student who must 
learn so much of other subjects. It is in itself 
matter for years of study and observation. But 
the principles which should guide its use are 
more easily grasped, and it is to these that the 
Institute should give attention and encourage- 
ment, J. D. Crace. 


at a 


GENERAL NEWS. 





National Gallery of Ireland. 


Sir Hugh Lane, donor of the Gallery of 
Modern Art in Harcourt-street, has been 
appointed Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland vice Sir Walter Armstrong, who has 
resigned. 

The Tower of London. 

H.M.’s Office of Works have decided to 
admit the public into the Garden, or * Bloody,” 
Tower, now used as warders’ quarters. Some 
partitions and modern intrusions will be 
cleared away, and access will be given to the 
“ Raleigh's Walk” along the curtain wall 
between the Garden and Bell Towers. 
Admission will be given also into the dungeons 
and vaults on the ground floor of the White 
Tower by means of reopening a doorway, 
made, it is conjectured, in the eighteenth 
century, in the west wall of the erypt—the 
old “Queen Elizabeth's Armoury’—of St. 
John’s Chapel. It is under consideration to 
accord yen" facilities in respect of the Salt 
(or Julius Caesar), Broad Arrow. and Byward 
Towers. The last named stands at the cast 
foot of the moat bridge. 


University College. 

The University College Committee have 
appointed Dr. Tancred Borenius to the Lecture- 
ship in the History of Art at University College, 
vacant through the resignation of Mr. Roger 
Fry. Dr. Borenius is a graduate of Helsingfors 
University. Since 1909 he has been constantly 
engaged in the study of the history of art. He 
has edited Crowe & Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History 
of Painting in North Italy” (1912), and is 
preparing a new edition of the last two volumes 
of we & Cavalcaselle’s “ History of Painting 
in Italy.” Dr. Borenius has written the 
catalogue raisonné of the Italian pictures in 
Sir Frederick Cook’s collection at Richmond, 
and is now preparing the catalogue of the 

ictures in the library of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He is a constant contributor to the “ Burlington 
Magazine,” the “ Rassegna d’Arte,” and other 
learned periodicals. Dr. Borenius will deliver 
a course of lectures on the “ History of Art ” at 
University College in the second or third term 
of the t session. Particulars can be 
obtained from the Secretary of University 
College, London (Gower-street, W.C.). 


St. Katharine’s Hospital, Regeat's Park. 

New rules have been prepared by the Lord 
Chancellor which provide for the establishment 
near the Tower of a training college for duly- 


qualified women health-visitors and the gradual 
extinction of the Hospital in the Outer Circle, 
Regent's Park, but with the maintenance of the 
chapel, which was, with the present houses of 
the * brothers ” and “ sisters,”’ and the master’s 
lodge in the Park, erected after the designs of 
Ambrose Poynter, in the Gothie style. The 
charity was founded by King Stephen’s consort, 
Matilda, in 1148, in East Smithfield, on the 
eastern side of the Tower of London. It was 
removed to Regent's Park upon the sale of the 
site for £125,000 to the St. Katharine’s Dock 
Company, who.also paid the £2,000 for the 
site in the Park and £36,000 towaids the cost 
of the new buildings, 1827-9. In the present 
chapel are a wooden pulpit given to the old 
church by Sir Julius Cesar, who was master 
of the hospital temp. James I., and the tomb 
of John Holland, Duke of Exeter (obiit 1447), 


and his two wives. 


Garden Suburbs, 1913. 


The Annual Report of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association (of No. 3, Gray's 
Inn-place, W.C.) states that during last vear 
twenty-five new garden suburb schemes 
were set on foot, representing an area exceeding 
1,500 acres, with a maximum of twelve houses 
to the acre, and an accommodation for an 
ultimate population of over 90,000. The 
total area now covered by schemes is more 
than 15,000 acres, whereon the promoters 
anticipate that a future population of 300,000 
will be housed, as compared with the provision 
for 35,000 on the 4,500 acres, and about the 
same on the 700 acres, at the garden cities of 
Letchworth and Hampstead respectively 
The estates now house 45,000 people in 11,500 
houses; the buildings occupy 2,500 acres, and 
some 34 millions have been spent in acquiring 
land and in building. 


Brighton Aquarium. 


The Corporation at their meeting on 
January 15 decided, by twenty-eight votes to 
eleven, to accept an offer made by Mr. 
Rosenthal, on behalf of the Palace Pier 
Company, to lease the buildings of the 
Aquarium, conditionally upon an expenditure 
of £75,000 being made upon the structure by 
the Brighton Corporation, for conversion of the 
buildings after the manner of the Kurhaus at 
Wiesbaden. This resolve disposes of a rival 
proposal made by Mr. J. L. Crown, proprietor 
of the Palladium Picture Palace in King’s-road, 
to pay a rent of £2,500 per annum for a term 
of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, at his 
option, and to take over and increase the 
Municipal Orchestra. It is stated that the 
residents in Marine-parade are prepared with 
considerable funds to oppose any scheme of 
building that will interfere with their view of 
the sea. The Corporation bought the Aquarium 
in 1901 for £30,000, with the idea of taking the 
site for a widening of aera pot and 
Madeira-road. They have pro to promote 
a Bill in the course of next session of Parliament 
for a reconstruction of the fabric, together with 
the building of a concert-hall for an audience 
of 2,500 persons, reading, lounge, and smoking 
rooms, baths, institute, etc., and an extension 
westwards of Madeira-road-terrace. 
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Almshouses, Mottingham : Entrances to Inmates’ Block. (See page 296.) 


THE CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES. 


Mr, W. W. PuLiern presided at Carpenters’ 
Hall on February 25, when Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy gave “A Talk on Sculpture,” which 
was the eighth of the series of lectures on 
“ Arts Connected with Building.” 

Mr. Pomeroy first apologised for not carrying 
out a demonstration in modelling owing tuo the 
difficulties of space and the limitation of time. 
Also he thought such an exhibition smelt too 
much of the amateur, and he advised a visit 
to some sculptor’s workshop for those who 
desired a more intimate acquaintance with the 
craft of the carver. There was no branch of 
art so little understood and so little appreciated 
in this country as sculpture, and he hoped his 
remarks might lead the mind of the observer 
to certain considerations which might be 
suggestive of added pleasure and a more 
discriminating judgment. One of the first 
considerations of sculpture was the material. 
In modern times they used the same materials 
as were in use in ancient times, nor did it 
appear that they had improved on the 
mechanical processes which ensured complete- 
ness, beauty, and excellence of workmanship, 
although they had some scientific and 
mechanical inventions which had facilitated 
imitation and cheapened reproduction. Mr. 
Pomeroy pointed out the importance of the right 
choice of materials and described the modern 
methods of the sculptor. He also emphasised 
the importance of a careful consideration of 
size and the study of the locality in which a 
statue or group was to be placed; and he 
pointed out that the management of bas-relief 
required great skill in its arrangement, so that 
neither the figures should be too numerous nor 
the lights too multiplied. Simplicity was one 
of the necessary conditions of a fine bas-relief. 
Sculpture was much more limited in regard 
to subject than painting, and frequently a 
work of sculpture was displeasing not from 
any fault of execution, but because it was 
essentially unfitted for sculptural treatment. 
When a sculptor from native taste chose 
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classical subjects for his particular work he was 
right to follow out the bent of his own genius. 
Half a century ago the fashion was all in favour 
of the so-called Classical style, and degenerated 
into the cold or conventional. On the other 
hand, some of their modern artists had infused 
into the forms of ancient mythology a sentiment 
and a significance equally comparable to Greek 
art. The history of sculpture could be divided 
into five periods. First, that which preceded 
the highest development of Greek art, compris- 
ing the Egyptian, Ninevite, and Lycian remains. 
Secondly, what they called “ antique,’’ compre- 
hending all the sculpture of the Greeks and 


Romans down to the complete subversion of 
the Roman Empire—i.¢., from about 70 B.c. 
to the seventh century. Thirdly, medieval 
sculpture, comprehending all! those productions 
in art which dated from the seventh to the 
fourteenth century. During this time t™ 
found sculpture chiefly in alliance with arc 
tecture, and devoted almost entirely to religious 
purposes. The examples which remained to 
them of this period they called Byzantine ont 
Gothic. Fourthly, the period they st) led the 
Renaissance, which comprehended all the pre 
ductions of sculpture from the revival . 
literature and art in the fourteenth century ! 
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. ond of the seventeenth century. In the 
a of this time the art was struggling 
vreen a newly-awakened admiration for the 
ipautiful remains of ma , and an ignorance 
i the principles on which they were produced. 
There was & leaning to the picturesque and 
Cothic in style, redeemed by exquisite grace 
nd elevated feeling and often by elaborate 
egance in execution. Fifthly, modern sculp- 
vue dated from the close of the seventeenth 
vary to the present time, but till the middle 
‘the eighteenth century and even later the 
“ivence of the late Renaissance school, more 
; less modified by national or individual 
infuences, reigned paramount. In style at once 
wompous and fantastic, that of Louis-Quatorze 
‘ weded the arts of Europe. In the beginning 
‘the eighteenth century there were no schools 
-ateliers of sculpture except the French. The 
+ celebrated sculptor in France of that time 
vos Pajou, in whose workshops many distin- 

wished artists were trained. Between 1700 
ind 1750 they found in England Rysbach, who 
vasa Fleming, and Roubilliac, a Frenchman, in 
possession of all the patronage of this country. 
in France Pigalle, Polcaaet, Lemoyne, and 
siodsz carried as far as ible what they 
alled the Louis Quinze style. About 1752 the 
Venetian, Canova, and the lishman, Flax- 
man, were born ; two men of different tempera- 
ment and thought, but whose influence became 
far-reaching and paved the way for the modern 
vhool of seulpture. Canova’s reputation was 
inrivalled, and he was styled the Phideas of 
is time, but his claim to the title had long 
been disputed. But it was unjust to Canova 
t» consider his faults in the light they appeared 

them now; they were in a mitigated form, 
the faults which belonged to his time. Flaxman 

{id not in his lifetime rule the world of fashion 
nart. His works in marble were not numerous, 
but he learned to understand and feel the great 
principles of Greek sculpture, and his taste was 
never Vitiated by the florid inanities of the French 
vhool. His published outline compositions 
from the works of Homer, Aischylus, and 
Dante, being spread all over Europe and more 
especially in Germany, had a lasting effect in 
forming a new generation of artists. Thor- 
walsden, a Dane, another powerful and inven- 
tive genius, arrived in Rome about the time 
‘anova had reached the highest pinnacle of his 

lebrity, and, with a quiet power, contended 
with him for the prize of excellence. John 
Gibson, born in 1791, also studied in Rome 
ind produced some beautiful works. Pierre 
Puget, Faleonet, Rude, Clodian, Duret, Houdon, 
Pradier were the names of great artists who had 
carried on the unbroken tradition of French 
sculpture, culminating with Carpeaux, Dalou, 
Falguier, Barrias, Mereié, Rodin, and a host of 
thers who had placed the modern arts of 
sculpture in the front rank. 

In studying the different schools of modern 
sculpture they could not but be struck by 
some national characteristics. In the Englis 
school, for instance (with some brilliant excep- 
ons), there was % want of largeness of style, a 
ck of fire and vigour, ant a poverty of 
invention Alfred Stephens was the only “man 
“ho stood out prominently in the middle of 
wie mineteenth century, and he was so un- 
‘ortunate and neglected that he had to spend 
most of his life in making designs for manu- 
‘turers. But anyone who had watched the 
‘ourse of English seulpture for the last thirty 
‘ears Would come to the conclusion that their 
3 pe ad been marvellous, and they now 
‘al @nonher of sculptors equal and in’ many 
French sTor to any in Europe. In the 
malts, a they were struck by all those 
ane a ich they were deficient, but there 
 & tevdeney to the capricious, the sensual, 
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and the meretricious. The appetite for sensa- 
tion was obvious in French art as in their drama 
and literature, all reacted on each other. In 
German sculpture they were struck by the 
power and poetic feeling, by a largeness of 
style, but also by frequent exaggeration and 
the want of grace and repose. In the best 
Italian examples there was much fire and 
poetry, but they had descended to com- 
mercialism in art, and most of the stuff sent 
to this country was extremely feeble and 
hardly worthy of the name of sculpture. The 
Americans were rapidly coming to the front in 
sculpture, and would no doubt soon have a 
fine school of their own, but at the present it 
was the fashion for American artists to live in 
Paris. 

Mr. Pomeroy proceeded to show a large 
number of lantern slides of various works of 
sculpture. The first dealt with Egyptian work, 
and the lecturer pointed out that the 
Egyptians possessed wonderful scientific know- 
ledge, and were remarkable for their geometry 
and astronomy, but they never improved 
beyond a certain point in their sculpture. He 
next showed the series of statues which formerly 
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adorned the Temple of Minerva at ‘gina, and 
pointed out how the metalwork carried on by 
the ginean people influenced the character 
of their figures. Coming to the Greek period, 
he showed how the Greeks, who worshipped 
beauty, selected the most beautiful persons for 
their models. He next gave examples of the 
work during the third or medieval period, which 
included some of the sculptures on Amiens 
Cathedral and from Wells Cathedral. He con- 
cluded the series by illustrations of the works of 
modern French and English sculptors. 


—— 


CHURCH OF ST. LEONARD, BEDFORD. 

The Bishop of Ely consecrated the first 
portion of the new Church of St. Leonard, 
Bedford, last week. The present scheme con 
sists of four baye of nave, aisles, chancel, side 
chapel, organ chamber, and vestries, seating 
accommodation for about 550 persons, and has 
cost £4,500. The church is lit with electric 
light and heated with radiators. Mr. George 
P. Allen, Licentiate R.I.B.A., of 32, Craven- 
strect. Charing Cross, was the architect, and 
Mr. S. Foster the builder, of Kempston, 


Bedford 








Almshouses, Mottingham : General View from the South-West. (See page 296.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Almshouses, Mottingham. 


Mas NDER the will of Sir Robert Geffery, 

aN who died in the year 1703, the 
| Worshipful Company of Ironmongers 
were made trustees for the ful- 
filment ‘of a provision “to purchase a con- 
venient piece of ground in or near the City of 
London,*whereon to erect and build an alms- 
house for so many poor people as the moneys 
arising by the residuary part of my estate after 
the rate of £6 per annum each person, and 15s. 
apiece vearly for gowns, may extend or amount 
unto.” 

In the year 1712 the Ironmongers’ Company, 
in fulfilment of this trust, bought a site in 
Kingsland-road, and in the following year 
erected the almshouses. 

In 1911 these almshouses were sold to the 
London County Council, who have now con- 
verted them into a museum for the exhibition 
of jfurniture. 

With the proceeds thus obtained by the sale 
of the old almshouses, the Ironmongers’ 
Company purchased a site of about 14 acres 
in Mottingham, in Kent, and have thereon 
erected new almshouses, which are capable of 
containing forty inmates; and in the adminis- 
tration block accommodation is provided for 
the matron and nurses, a large general kitchen, 
offices, and a hall. 

[= These new buildings are designed in the 
Queen Anne style, which was in vogue when 
Sir Robert Geffery died. 

2 Small bricks, 2} in. thick, of the most varied 
colours have heen used. These were supplied 
by the Stone Court Brick and Tile Company, 
of Pembury, who also supplied most of the 
hand-made sand-faced tiles with which the 
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buildings are roofed. The brickwork has been 
built in mortar with wide flush joints, no cement 
pointing having been adopted. 

In the gable of the administration block on 
the north-east side the arms of the Ironmongers’ 
Company have been inserted. These arms, 
together with the floral swags, were carved by 
Messrs. Gyselman & Son, of Hampstead-road. 

In the stone niche on the south-west side is 
the old lead figure of Sir Robert Geffery, which 
was cast in the year 1723, and represents him 


. 


in his official robes as Lord Mayor of London - 


in the year 1686. 

Perhaps one of the most striking features is 
the great wrought-iron gates at the entrances ; 
these were executed by Messrs. Powell & Webb, 
of Birmingham, and constitute a fine example 
of present-day skilled metalwork. 

The wooden porches have been executed 
by Messrs. G. & A. Brown, of Hammersmith. 
Messrs, Daymond & Sons executed the stone 
carving of the niche and other stonework. 


The general contractor was Mr. W. Nash, 
of Deptford. 
The architect was Mr. George Hubbard, 


V.P.R.1.B.A, 


View of the Ruined Temple of Hercules 
at Cora. 


We illustrate another of Piranesi’s engravings 
from ‘*‘ Le Vedute Romane.’ 


Bronze Doors. 
Tuese illustrations are referred to in the 
article by Mr. J. Tavenor Perry on “ Bronze 
Doors,’ which appears on p. 285. 





MEETINGS. 





Faipay, Marcu 6. 


The Architectural Association.—Exhibition of educa- 
tional cinematograph films. 8 p.m. 

Incorporated Institute of Britieh Decorators._Mr. M. 
Cowtan Cowtan on “Changes in Decorative Taste in 
Fifty Years.” 8 p.m, 


Saturpay, Marca 7. 


Aberdeen Architectural Association.—Mr. Harbourne 
Maclennan on ‘** Scottish Building Terms.”” 7.20 p.m. 


Mowpay, Marcu 9. 


Royal Institute of Byitish Architects.—Business 
meeting. Election of Royal Gold Medallist. 8 p.m. 

The Surveyors’ Institution.—Discussion on **Com- 
ments on the Land Enquiry Committee’s (Rural) 
Conclusions,’" 8 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. E. Willis on “ Building 
Materials.”’ 7 p.m, ; 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Musewm),— 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on *‘ English Renaissance and 
Modern Architecture.”” 5 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner on “ Architectural Metalwork.” 6 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works’ Association (at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-wall).—7 p.m. 
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TUESDAY, Mincn 16 


Institution of Civil Engin: Discuss 
“Rail-Steels for Electric Railways und 
Cc tion and its Causes. pom : 
Sanitary Inatitute. ! 
Nottingham and Derby A Semi et ‘ 
fessor 8. D. Adshead on * Tow» p » 1 —Pr 
The London Society.—8 p.in a 
University of Tendon (British Muss Mr. Kai 
Smith on “ Greek Art and Nationa | 43) pa a 


n OD papers~ 
* Rail. 


WrEpmespar, Ma 11. 


Carpenters’ Hall, Londo Lectuwes 
Connected with Building). Mr. Man: B. Ada 
“Cottage Housing: its Economic Limitatior 
Distinctive Character.”” 7.45 pm 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr A_H. Barker on “Ver 
tilation, Warming, and Lightin, 7 " * 

Edinburgh Architectural A f Mr. A. Bivt! 
Webster on “ William Morris.” 5, F 


Tuvrspary, Maacn 12 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Mr 
Weaver on “ English Gardens Ry 

The Covcrete Inatitute.—Mr Allan 
** Forms for Concrete Work.’ 7.20 pm 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.n 


Lawrence 


Uranbam 


Institution of Electrical Engineers Electrificatior 
of Railways.”" 8 p.m. 
Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr. E. Willis on “ Building 


Sites, Construction, and Sanitary Planning 7 pa 
University of London (British Musen; Mr. Banister 

Fletcher on “* Early Christian Architectur: $.30 p.r 
University of London (Victoria and Albert Museun 


Mr. Kaines Smith on “The Nature of Beauty. 
3.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. H. F 
O’ Brien on “* The Design of Rolling Stock for Electr 
Railways.’ 8 p.m. 

Farmar, Marcu 13 
Town Planning Institute.—Mr. Raymond Unwir 


“The Town Planning Proposals of the Urban La 
Report.” 8.30 p.m. 

Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, Glasgow.—Mr 
J. K. Frazer on ‘‘ Notes on House Plamber Work 
7.45 p.m. 

Letcester and Leicestershire Socie! Architect 
Mr. E. A. C, McCurdy on “Leonardo da Vin 
5 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute.—Mr 
** Details of Plumbers’ Work.” 7 p.: 


Walter Scott 








nie o——— 





A NEW 


Mr. John Rawlings, civil engineer, has, it 
is stated, prepared preliminary plans for 
proposed wholesale market, with cold storayg: 
lifts, refuse destructors, etc.. which it is propos 
to erect, at an outlay of £250,000, estimated 
close to ljoining the 


MARKET FOR SOUTH-EAST LONDON 


Camberwell-green and ad) 
line of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railwa) 
The traffic will embrace the sale of fish, meat 
poultry, milk, vegetables, fruit, flowers, and 


general produce, supplementing that of th 
Borough Market, by Southwark Cathedra', 
where only vegetables and fruit are sold. The 
plans provide for buildings, on two floor 
entirely roofed over, and housing accommoda 
tion for 800 persons, with roof-gardens 


laundries, and so on, over the shops and offic 
to be constructed along the front and two sides 
of the market site, of about 250,000 ft. sup 
in the aggregate, consisting of two plots to tk 
east and west, respectively, of the railway. 








Almshouses, Mottingham : Garden Front (South-West). 





Mr. George Hubbard, V.P.B.1.B.A., Architect. 
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LEGAL SECTION. 


NOTES ON CURRENT CASES. 


INTERFERENCE WITH LIGHT—EFFECT 
OF ACQUIESCENCE IN PREVIOUS 
INTERFERENCE BY OTHER PERSONS: 


W. H. Bailey & Sons, Ltd. o. Holborn & 
Frascati, Ltd. 


TTVHE above case, which was reported in 
| the Weekly Notes of February 14, is 
; one of considerable importance. The 
intiffs, who were the lessees of premises in 
sford-street, claimed an injunction and 
mages against the defendants for abstraction 
‘light enjoyed by them for twenty years and 
wards. In 1911 the plaintiffs had consented, 

monetary consideration, to alterations 
h were carried out by the other adjoining 
wners interfering with their light. The 
fondant company, who also owned adioin- 
property, earried oat works which con- 

«tuted a further infringement of the plaintiffs’ 
vit. The general principle in such cases is 
it if you have a right to an ancient light, and 
i make an alteration in the window, decreas- 
: its size, you cannot subsequently prevent 

erection of buildings which, though causing 
struction in the altered circumstances, would 
t have caused actionable obstruction before 
decrease in the size of the window. That is 
say, if the obstraction would not have been a 
isance within the principle of Colla v. The 

Home and Colonial Stores (so as to be an 
ireciable interference with the comfort and 

yment of the premises and to amount to 
nuisanes), then the owner has no remedy. In 
present case the defendants contended that, 
the result of the previous arrangement made 
the plaintiffs with adjoining owners in 1911, 

y had so altered the character of their 
sement that it must now be treated as 
indoned. It was conceded that, until the 
apse of twenty years from the previous altera- 
us. the plaintiffs could not claim any greater 
git over defendants’ land than they could 
ave claimed previously to those alterations. Mr. 

‘ustice Sargant held, however, that there was 
reason for saying that the plaintiffs had lost 
er right, unless it became impossible to 

decide what they would have been entitled to 

inder the previous state of things. The judge 

vid that the abstraction of light over adjoining 
roperty, aequiesced in by the dominaat pro- 
tetor, would not entirely negative that pro- 
netor s right to an easement of light over other 

“joing property, though it would not give 
0 any further right over that property, so 
‘to prevent the erection of a building which 

could not have prevented if he had not 

‘sented to the previous abstraction of light. 


LAND VALUATIONS : 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Smythe. 


This appeal by the Inland Revenue Com- 
stoners from the findings of the Referee is 
“ported in the Times of February 28. The case 
nvolves t he whole system of valuing agricultural 
_ 1, which at present is under valuation 
‘roughout the country for the purposes of 
‘sent or future taxation, under the provisions 
the Finance Act, 1910, 
Phe ‘‘lect of the judgment now delivered (by 
. ‘“e Serutton) appears to be to invalidate 
. _ ‘ions of agricultural land which have up 
ja the present been made under the Act. The 
|e wil probably be taken to the Court of 
“Ppeal by the Commissioners, but, as matters 
and, Mr. Justice Scrutton’s decision is a 
i ‘s one for the Commissioners. As our 
> . ers will know, the primary aim of the valua- 
sen 2 ascertain the “ site” value—that is to 
no value of the land alone, after divesting 
‘ann vthing upon it or init. In the present 
ind my, .Lte@stion was whether crops, tillages, 
in oct ture Were to be taken into consideration 
her ining the values. The judge held that 
- ‘en nt’s interest in unexhausted manures and 
2 ry ~hould be ineluded in the gross value 
by | value, on the ground that the Act 
"Rend ‘ land “ in its then condition.” Further 
is “cs increased value could not be deduced 
‘'Tl\ ug at the assessable site value ; that the 


road on the farm was to be deducted from total 
value in order to arrive at the assessable site 
value; that no deduction was to be made for 
the value of acreage laid down in grass for which 
compensation could not be claimed by the 
tenant. There has not been time to consider 
the effect of this judgment in all its bearings, 
but a result of the judgment appears to be 
that the “ total value,”’ instead of representing 
the owner's interest only as hitherto supposed, 
represents the tenant's as well. 


“Sporting Rights” : 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue v. Hunter. 


In this case, which was also decidea by Mr. 
Justice Scrutton and reported in the Time s of 
February 28, it was held that the value of 
sporting rights were not to be included in the 
valuation of land for agricultural purposes under 
sect. 26, subsect. 1 of the Finance Act, 1910. 
It was argued, on behalf of Mr. Hunter, the 
defendant, that it was only exceptionally that 
sporting rights existed as something different 
from the agricultural occupation of land. Before 
1874 such rights could not be rated separately, 
and such rights were a necessary incident 
of occupation. Mr. Justice Scrutton, in his 
judgment, points out that neither the ordinary 
meaning nor the statutory meaning of “ agri- 
cultural purposes "’ appeared to include sporting 
rights, and he held that sporting was not an 
agricultural prrpose, but within the definition, 
and that just as a valuer was not to include 
building value in his value of land for agri 
cultural purposes, so it appeared he was not to 
include the value of sporting rights. 


DANGEROUS PREMISES : 
Lucy v. Bawden. 


This case is reported in the Weebly Notes 
of February 21, and involved the question of 
liability of a landlord to the wife of his tenant 
in respect vi a building let out in separate 
floors which was held to be dangerous hy reason 
of the stair not being fenced. The plaintiff 
claimed damages for personal injuries. Her 
husband was an occupier of one floor in the 
defendant's house. The allegation on plaintiff's 
part was that, owing to the defective condition 
of one of the steps leading from the pavement 
to the front door, and owing to those steps 
being unfenced, she fell into the area and 
received the injuries in question. The facts, 
as found by the jury, were :—That the plaintiff 
was injured by the defect in the flight of steps, 
that the defect consisted of the absence of a 
railing at the side, that the injury caused by the 
defect was due to negligence on the landlord’s 
part, that the plaintiff knew of the defect before 
the accident occurred, and that the defendant 
also knew of the defect before the accident 
occurred. The judge, Mr. Justice Atkin, held 
that, while the landlord would be liable for an 
approach to the house which was in the nature 
of a trap, he was not liable for a state of things 
which fell short of that, and, furthermore, that 
such danger as there was was well known to 
the plaintiff, and that she was not entitled to 
found any claim thereon. The plaintiff was 
therefore non-suited. 


PURCHASES OF LAND FROM AN 
ADMINISTRATOR : 


Hewson and Others v. Shelley and Others. 

This case, which was heard on February 24 
on appeal from Mr. Justice Astbury, and was 
shortly reported in our issue of February 27, isa 
very important one. It involves the security of 
title acquired by purchasers or mortgagees of 
real property ‘Bs the administrator of a 
deceased person's estate. 

In the present case the letters of administra- 
tion were subsequently revoked, and probate 
of an after-discovered will was granted to the 


executors. 
Mr. Justice Astbury held that a grant of 
bond fide, obtained in 


administration, tho’ 

ignorance of a will, a void ab initio, and that 
a sale of the estate in question by the supposed 
administratrix was void. Obviously, if Mr. 
Justice Astbury’s decision be upheld, purchases 


or mortgages from an administrator will in future 
be impracticable. The Court of Appeal has now 
reserved its judgment. 


INTERFERENCE WITH LIGHT: 
Vere v. Minter. 

This case, the facts of which were reported 
shortly in our issue of February 27, affords a 
good illustration of the principles on which 
relief is granted against interference with light 
as summarised in the article in the Legal Section 
of our issue of July 18 last. As is well known, 
interference with light is not necessarily action- 
able. There may be deprivation of light with- 
out remedy, provided that sufficient light is 
left for the reasonable use of the premises and 
the comfort of the occupier. In the present 
case the judge found that the new buildings, 
if erected, would result in a substantial depriva- 
tion of light which would render the plaintiff's 
house uncomfortable, and would prevent the 
plaintiff from enjoying it in as beneficial a 
manner as theretofore. The defendant's counsel 
seems to have sugyested that because the 
plaintiff's dining-room was already indifferently 
lighted he was the less entitled to complain if 
it were made more indifferently lighted. The 
only question is whether the light that is left 
is sufficient according to the ordinary notions 
of mankind for the comfortable use and enjoy 
ment of his house, and subject to this it is 
immaterial how much or how little light is 
taken away. The question in every case, 
therefore, is not whether any light has been 
taken away, but whether the plaintiff has been 
de privy ed of so much as to constitute an action 
able nuisance. Certainly if there were any 
grounds for the suggestion in the present case 
that the plaintiff at breakfast-time might have 
to carry his fish to the window to extract its 
bones, there should have been no difficulty in 
bringing himself within the principle above 
referred to. 


NOISE AND SMELL : 


Whitefield v. the London General Omnibus 
Company. 

This action, which was heard before Mr. 
Justice Sargant last month, draws attention to 
an important point which should be borne 
in mind by the owners of the reversion to 
property, which is sublet, who seek a remedy 
for nuisance, and illustrates the rule that, 
unless the resulting damage is of a “ per- 
manent "’ nature, the action is not maintainable 
by the reversioners alone. The plaintiffs were 
the owners of certain freehold houses at Hendon 
which were let to tenants on short terms. The 
defendants were alleged to have caused a 
nuisance to these houses by the erection of a 
garage, creating noise and smell. The plaintiffs 
as the freehold owners of the houses issued a 
writ claiming injunction and damages, and 
alleging a loss to the reversion of each of the 
houses of £149. It was objected by the 
defendants on the trial that the action by the 
plaintiffs alone as reversioners was not main- 
tainable, on the ground that it was only in case 
of a permanent injury to the reversion that a 
reversioner could sue without the tenant or 
occupier. 

Mr. Justice Sargant held that the rule in the 
matter was fully established as follows :—That 
a reversioner could only bring an action in 
respect of a “ permanent injury,’ and the judge 
adopted the definition of * permanent’ given 
by Mr. Justice Parker in the case of Jones r. 
Lianrwst Urban District Council (1911, 1 Ch. 
393), namely, viz., an injury “such as will 
continue indefinitely unless something is done 
to remove it.’ On this footing a building 
which infringes ancient lights is a permanent 
injury, for it will continue until it be removed. 
On the other hand, a noisy trade or the exercise 
of an alleged right of way are not in their nature 
permanent, for they cease of themselves unless 
there is something to continue them. 

In the present case Mr. Justice Sargant held 
that there was no permanent injury within the 
meaning of the rule above referred to. He 
accordingly held that the action was not main- 
tainable by the reversioners alone. His lord- 
ship allowed the plaintiffs, therefore, to amend 
by adding one of the tenants of the houses as 


co- plaintiff. 
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COURT AGREEMENTS IN WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


The method of dealing with workmen's 
compensation claims has been of late greatly 
influenced by the House of Lords appeal in the 
Summerlee Iron Company, Ltd., v. Ineland, 
decided some months back, though it is doubtful 
if the far-reaching effects of the decision have 
as yet been fully realised. The case came 
before the House on appeal from the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and put an end once for all 
to an ingenious mode of dealing with claims 
for injury under which the employer was able, 
to a great extent, to constitute himself the 
sole judge of the injured man’s condition. 

The process by which this was effected was 
grounded on a previous decision of the English 
Appeal Court under which an agreement to pay 
weekly compensation to an injured man so long 
only as the employer's doctor thought fit was 
held,whilst the compensation was being paid, to 

ractically bar recourse to the County Court. 
t was laid down that to go to Court there 
must be a dispute within the four corners of 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. Here no 
dispute existed; the weekly sum was agreed ; 
the workman was receiving it. True it was 
that a difference of opinion might arise !:te* 
on between the workman and the employet’s 
doctor as to fitness to return to work, but then 
was the time to raise the question in the Courts 
and not whilst the workman was receiving 
agreed compensation; and it was possible that 
no disagreement might ever arise. 

This pronouncement of the law put an end 
to what was, in a way, a very serious difficulty 
in the administration of the Act. An injured 
workman would insist through his lawyer on a 
registration of the compensation agreement in 
the form originally given in the form set out 
in the rules accompanying the Act, which was 
an agreement to pay until the compensation 
was varied or ended in accordance with the 
provisions of the Act. This meant until the 
compensation was varied or ended by a judge 
in default of agreement. In practice the work- 
man frequently refused to agree. Meanwhile 
the agreement, when registered, had the force 
of a judgment, and execution could issue in 
default of payment. The employer, therefore, 
unless he could obtain a stay of execution, 
which was seldom granted, had to proceed by 
means of an application to the Court, supported 
by medical evidence of an expensive nature and 
learned counsel, who also had to be feed. 

In practice, rather than face the expense and 
uncertainty, the workman obtained a lump sum 
settlement and his solicitor his quantum of costs. 

The agreement to pay so long as the employer's 
doctor thought fit, never, of course, went near 
the Court. No registrar would or could issue 
execution against the employer's doctor’s 
decision, and registration of the agreement was 
therefore useless to the workman. His sole 
remedy was to wait until he was pronounced 
fit for work, and then commence proceedings 
if he disagreed with the doctor's statement. 
This meant a delay of two months possibly 
without means of support, and, where the 
question at issue was a possible antedating of 
the workman’s recovery by a month or so, in 
practical parlance, did not pay ! 

The House of Lords have now decided, how- 
ever, that these agreements do not exclude the 
workman’s right to an immediate application to 
the Court for an agreement in strict legal form— 
i.e., in the form of a weekly judgment, which can 
only be set aside by formal application as above 
described. 

There is therefore no longer any hope of avoid- 
ing greater recourse to the Courts; but it may 
be doubted whether recourse to the County 
Courts is not, after all, a somewhat cumber- 
some method of dealing with a purely medical 

question, and whether some more simple 
procedure, such as that provided by the 
Insurance Act, would not work equal if perhaps 
less expensive justice. It often costs an 
employer £30 or more to find out whether he 
should pay a workman 10s. a week for a month 
or two more or less, and, besides the solicitors 
of the contending parties, it is sometimes 
doubtful whether anyone really profits when 
his Honour’s decision is obtained. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY ELECTIONS, 

At a meeting of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
held last week, Dr. John James Burnet, 
F.R.1B.A,, of Glasgow, and Mr. William Walls, 
of Edinburgh, were elected members, 
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THE “SARACEN’S HEAD INN,” 
ALDGATE. 


" Oxe by one the architectural relics of Old 
London are disappearing from the streets. The 
latest to meet the fate of oblivion is the 
**Saracen’s Head Inn,” Aldgate. We illustrate 
the appearance of the building as it was a few 
months ago. It has now been demolished, and 
offices are in course of erection on the site. The 
fine seventeenth-century carved wood pilasters 
and cornice will be preserved in the Guildhall 
Museum through the interest of Mr. L. Sylvester 
Sullivan, A.R.1.B.A., the architect of the new 
premises. 

y For many years the “ Saracen’s Head ” had 
ceased to be known as a place of refreshment 
as of old, but at one time the inn was more 
than well known, chiefly in connection with the 
posting and carrying trade. That, of course, 
was before the advent of the railways. In the 
coaching days the “ Saracen’s Head” was a 
favourite place of call, and from its spacious 
yard the coaches for Colchester, Norwich, and 
other places set out till the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Such conveyances had 
been running regularly from this centre since 
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The “Saracen’s Head Inn,” Aldgate. 
(Now demolished.) 





about 1681, In the early eighteenth century 
Strype referred to the inn as being “‘ very large 
and of a considerable trade’; and its exact 
position was shown on most of the old maps of 
London. 

The *‘ Saracen’s Head” in Aldgate was not 
so famous as the “ Saracen’s Head ”’ in Snow 
Hill, nor is it so conspicuous in London coaching 
history as the ‘‘ Golden Cross ’’ at Charing Cross, 
the “ Bull and Mouth” at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
the “Swan with Two Necks” in Lad-lane, 
“The Tabard” in Southwark, or the other 
inns of wide reputation. It did not earn great 
literary immortality like some of its neighbours. 
But the “‘ Saracen’s Head Inn,” of Aldgate, 
was a landmark of importance, and it is satis- 
factory to know that some of its artistic 
features will join the similar relics of the past 
which are safely stored beneath the Guildhall. 


—_ 
oe 


CHISWICK HOUSE. 


Tue project is revived to acquire, at a 
computed cost of £70,000, and so preserve for 
the public benefit, Chiswick House, with its 
grounds of about 70 acres, which for many 
years past has been occupied as a private 
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lunatic asylum. To the south, fringed by 
osier-beds along @ bend of the Thames, |io 
** Duke’s Meadows,” 80 acres of which th 

’ 1€ 
Brentford Gas Company propose to purchase 
from the Duke of ell 48 a site of new 
gasworks in pursuance of a Bill they will introduce 
in the current session of Parliament. The Duke 
derives the Chiswick House property through the 
marriage of Charlotte, sui juris Baroness Clifford 
only daughter and heir of Richard Boyle, third 
Earl of Burlington and Cork, to William, fourth 
Duke of Devonshire, in 1748. : 

Chiswick House consists of two portions— 
the middle part being the villa that William 
Kent built for Lord Burlington in 1729 as an 
adjunct to the Jacobean mansion erected by 
Sir Edward Warden (see Bowack’s “‘ Antiquities 
of Middlesex ’’), and the two wings being the 
additions to the villa made for the sixth Duke of 
Devonshire in 1788-9 by James Wyatt, R.A.. 
who pulled down the Jacobean’ structure. 
Kent based his designs for the villa upon those 
of the villa which Palladio built at Vicenza for 
the Marquis Capra. He introduced improve- 
ments of Palladio’s work, some being adapted 
to our less sunny clime. His central hall, 
25 ft. diameter, is octagonal, instead of circular, 
on plan, and carries an octagonal drum and 
dome—the drum pierced with four round- 
headed windows, and the dome covering a 
richly-decorated vault—in place of the stepped 
roof and lantern of the villa at Vicenza: for 
the four Ionic hexastyle porticoes, with their 
single flights of steps, he substituted a buldly 
advanced Corinthian portico having an angle- 
pediment on the south side with a handsome 
double flight of steps, and a similar double flight 
of steps (since removed) on the north side. 
The first floor has two rooms, now subdivided, 
in the main or south front ; three in the north 
or garden front; and two, with the central 
saloon, in the middle range. With the later 
additions the present north elevation is 170 ft. 
in length. Kent also laid out the beautiful 
grounds, to the north and two sides, mainly 
after the Italian manner, with terraces, long 
avenues, and lawns, clipped hedges having 
alcoves and niches for statuary and vases, a 
pavilion, Corinthian temple, orangery, and so 
on; the large winding lake, fed by the Bollo 
brook, had a wooden bridge, now replaced with 
one of stone attributed to Wyatt. In 1812 the 
grounds were extended by the inclusion of the 
site of the house that was built in the end of 
the seventeenth century by Sir Stephen Fox, 
and was latterly known as Morton Hall.* 

Sir Stephen's grandson, Charles James Fox 
(1806) and George Canning (1827) died in 
Chiswick House—but not, as is commonly 
stated, in the same room. The Inigo Jones 
gateway was built by him in 1621 for Lionel 
Cranfield, Lord Treasurer, Middlesex, as an 
entrance from King’s-road into the grounds of 
Beaufort House, Chelsea. Sir Hans Sloane 
bought Beaufort House and gave the gateway, 
1737, to Lord Burlington. The piers and iron 
gates that were inserted in the Piccadilly wall 
of Devonshire House sixteen years ago were 
bought by the Duke in 1837 upon the dis- 
mantling of the house, which had been Lord 
Heathfield’s at Turnham Green ; they were set 
up in the avenue leading from Duke’s-road, 
now Burlington-avenue, to the villa. 


—_ 
i a 





BANK, LOMBARD-STREET, E.C 

All Hallows Church, Lombard-street. ‘= 
visible from the street, the intervening bulle 
ings having been pulled down. ‘Th: ireh 
will be obscured again in due cours t 
extensions to Messrs. Barclay’s bank, ! 
progress from the designs of Mr. Art 
Bjomfield, F.R.I.B.A., the Bank of Eng a! 
E.C. The general contractors are M 
Ashby & Horner, Aldgate. 


SHOWROOMS, ETC., BERNERS-STREF1 

An existing building in Berners-s' 
is being altered for occupation by | 
Company. There will be a new fr 
the first-floor level and other 
redecorations, etc. The architects a! 
John Slater & Keith, Berners-street, \\ 
the general contractors are Messrs 
Beddall, & Co., Great Castle-street, \\. ! ‘ 
carving will be by Messrs. Gilbert Ss0° ° 
Son, Borough. and the lift will be b; 
R._Waygood & Co., Ltd., Great Dov 
S.E. 


. ? nN: as rticular e are 
For some of the foregoing by Mr. R. Phene 


indebted to a chapter contribu + carpanis 
Spiers, F-RIB.A., F.8.A... with plans and photoum? 


by Mr. Walter L, Spiers, P.R.LB.A., to “ Mer 
Old Middlesex,” edited by Mr. J. Tavenor Per’, 1908. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


MANCHESTER BUILDING 
TRADES EXHIBITION. 


N Tuesday the eighth Manchester Building 
Trades Exhibition was opened at 
Manchester by the Lord Mayor of 

‘iat city, Alderman D. McCabe, J.P., the chair 
sng taken by Alderman J. H. Wilson, 
‘yuirman of the Improvements Committee, 
sho was supported by a number of gentlemen 
interested in the undertaking. ie 
“The Manchester Building Trades Exhibition 
like a huge and living catalogue, and one 
wav find in it almost anything one wants, and 
. eure that it is the best. In some cases 
there are several commodities which are the 
ost of the same genus, and occasionally one 
ands three or four which are the only goods of 
the kind. 

Yoreover, the gentle rivalry between firms 
» the matter of arrangement leads to such 
ascinating display that the architect who 

sits the exhibition will search his practice 
- opportunity to make use of the marvels 
wread before his view. 

There are gentlemen who inhabit erections of 
| kinds and degrees of stability, and who 
wmpt one into their lair to —_— the par- 
cular Jong-felt want which their speciality 
«applies; and everything is the newest, most 
vaterproof, toughest or most mac There is 
so the Blue Hungarian Band. 

The great movements in the building world 
ve faithfully reflected in the exhibition, and 

w that manufacturers read surely the signs 
{the times. The expected increase of cottage 
iilding in the near future has inspired many 
thibits, which are perhaps the most interesting 
» the hall, while the striking developments in 

use of conerete during recent years has 

rompted great activity in the manufacture of 
ements and improvement in the standard of 
testa, 

Great advances in building plant and 
machinery are evident, and all kinds of decora- 
tion are receiving scientific attention, with an 
mmense increase in the scope offered by the 
naterials to the designer and craftsman. One's 
general impression is that there is maintained 
among manufacturers and inventors a note- 
vorthy advance in technique. 

The exhibition, however, is tyrannically 
practical. Sanitary, hygienic, efficient, and 
ibour-saving considerations are all to the fore, 
uid there is little evidence that the possibilities 
{many of the vast array of new materials in 
their or gg application have been seriously 
nsidered. 

We will deal first with the plant and 
machinery. Messrs, Cakebread, Robey, & Co. 
ave an excellent exhibit of drain machines 
and rods fitted with their patent “ Ferret ” 
Lockfast patent joints; and their “ Standard ”’ 
smoke test machine is a very useful piece of 
‘pparatus especially to be recommended for its 
‘mall size and its portability. 

The smoke rockets, clearing-rods, and testing- 
plugs are all well adapted for ease in handling 
“ud quickness in application. On this stand 
*e noticed also Steven's patent barrel lock—a 
‘jou lock and bolt which is so small that it 
in be inserted into a hole bored by a brace 
nd bit from the edge of a door—a very useful 
nsideraiion where the door may not allow of 
¢ usua mortising. 

The latest woodworking machinery is shown 

the stands of the “ Oliver” ‘Machinery 
,mpany and Messrs. Kirchner & Co. The 
“rmer fim exhibit several sanding machines, 
* heavy chain mortiser, which cuts a mortise 
'p to 2 in. by 3§ in. by 6 in. deep at one stroke ; 
» Covetail cutting machine, and an excellent 
a spindle rene Messrs. Kirchner’s stall 
mains machines for all purposes of the 
renee »p—for planing, noaldbie, tenoning, 


heing 


,} an’ Messrs, Haigh, Gruban, & Co. have 
; mag st of machines on view. All this 
_y lie'y is designed for giving the largest 
utput the least possible time, and their 


“a in the very intricate operations 

intereat > Aecute is most remarkable, Theit 

tnt s exhibits is much enhanced by the 

dit; ‘hat they are shown under working con- 
tons, and many of them in actual use. 


There are several stalls devoted to all manner 
of systems of laddering and scaffolding. Among 
& great many specimens of laddering for builders 
and window-cleaners’ purposes, with well- 
devised joints for easy erection and manipula- 
tion, Messrs, J. H. Heathman & Co., of London, 
show a useful domestic skeleton stepladder, 
which folds into a compass of 2} in. thick, and 
is yet firm and substantial when in use. Their 
combined fire-escape ladder and trap-door 
opener is well known, and their telescopic 
folding scaffold trestle should be known to all 
decorators and contractors generally as a 
device which will save a great deal of time 
and labour usually spent in the erection of the 
primitive plank and trestle scaffold. 

Turning to heavier builders’ scaffolding, 
concerning which the layman must have felt 
much amazement at the pertinacity of primitive 
methods, we found a simple but extremely 
welcome piece of apparatus shown by the 
Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, Lid., of 
Westminster. It consists of chain ties secured 
to bolts, which, while they are attached to the 
poles by a small spike, are so arranged that the 
weight of the crosspieces make the joint secure, 
and the permanent damage to the poles is but 
the slightest. The apparatus is very quickly 
put together and taken down again. It was 
used in the refacing of Buckingham Palace, 
where speed of execution was an all-important 
consideration, and it is also used at the pane ve 
County Hall. The full-size model shown is 
quite convincing as to the usefulness of the 
invention, which should soon displace the old 
dangerous type. At this firm's stand we 
noticed samples of the process of Sherardising. 
It is well known that in both the hot and 
electro-galvanising processes the zinc is not 
really alloyed with the metal treated, and 
when such coating is cracked or broken the 
whole of the protection is gone, The 
Sherardised articles are coated with pure zinc, 
but in addition, a permanent alloy is formed with 
the metal treated, so that even if the outer 
metal should wear off the alloy prevents 
corrosion. Screws and all kinds of threaded 
articles down to the smallest imaginable size 
are shown on the stall, and show that the 
interstices are all fully protected without being 
in the least filled up, as is too often the case 
in the process of galvanising. The finish may 
be either dull or highly polished, and the 
articles can be soldered. This treatment 
should prove invaluable in the finish of many 
articles usually galvanised. 

There are several stalls which are devoted 
to new and improved paints, distempers, and 
enamels, The last few years have seen great 
developments in these branches, in both lasting 
qualities of the materials and their finish. 
Messrs, Harold Heydon & Co. make a 


speciality of their ‘“ Melana”’ damp-proof 
enamel; and there is a very porous-looking 
common brick standing in water, but appar 
ently quite immune from any suspicion of 
soaking by its coat of “ Melana.” A usefu 
consideration is that damp walls covered with 
two coats of this material may safely be papered, 
and it is particularly applicable to bathrooms, 
lavatories, and kitchens, and it produces a 
good glazed finish. Its covering capacity is 
one gallon to 80 or 100 sq. yds. “ Filocol ” is 
a sanitary water-paint exhibited on a tastefully 

decorated stall by the Gelatinous White Com. 
pany, Ltd. ‘ Filocol”’ paste is made in five 
standard shades of white, as a substitute for 
whitewash ; manufactured so that it does not 
peel off, though it can easily be washed off. It 
is also made in a variety of shades for frieze 
and wall decoration ; and the spacious sample 
shown is entirely successful in finish and texture. 

Among the newest materials the various 
forms of asbestos slabs bulk the largest. Here, 
where two stalls of similar material are neigh- 
bours, it is difficult to tell where one begins 
and the other ends, and, as all are equally 
protected by the exhibition hall roof from an 
actual test by the elements, one cannot, under 
these conditions, make much further distinction 
on the basis of the survival of the fittest. 
Messrs. Bell's United Asbestos Company show 
their “ Poilite’’ asbestos cement tiles and 
sheets, the latter being made in all sizes up to 
12 ft. by 4 ft., for walls and ceilings. They 
make a special veneered sheet for railway and 
tramear construction, and compressed sheets 
for electric installation, switchboards, ete. The 
British Fibrocement Works, Kent, like Messrs. 
Bell's, exhibit a small building constructed of 
their slabs. The colour is a very pleasant grey, 
and, with sympathetic and understanding 
handling, there is no reason why buildings 
constructed of materials of this type should 
not be quite successful in design. The material 
is thoroughly practical, and, as a fireproof 
sheeting, is invaluable for types of construction 
where this quality enters largely into considera- 
tion. 

Messrs. Speaker's ‘“ Eternit"’ pavilion is a 
wood and steel-framed building covered with 
“ Eternit ’’ slates and lined with sheeting of 
the same material; and the portions of the 
pavilion left incomplete show very clearly the 
wood and steel construction, and the method 
by which the lining is fixed, the simplicity of 
which facilitates erection in the Colonies and 
in places where skilled labour is not always 
available. 

Messrs. Southern & Nephew's “ Beaver 
Board ” is a sheeting more adapted for indoor 
use. As a substitute for the old lath and 
plaster partitions—a type of construction which 
should in these days of hygienic considerations 








The Norfolk and Norwich Eye Infirmary, Norwich : 
Showing Fibrocement Roofing Slates. 
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be banished from our buildings—the ‘“ Beaver 
Board” is especially welcome. It is a pure 
wood fibre product manufactured in large 
sheets, is sound-proof, and a non-conductor of 
heat, does not crack or chip, and is impervious 
to damp. It seems particularly well adapted 
for partitions dividing up large floor areas in 
office blocks. 

Closely related to this branch of the exhibition 
are the roofing materials of the bituminous tvpe. 
Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, of Belfast and 
London, have a stand showing their materials 
in every conceivable mode of application. 
Their “ Rok ” roofing is an immensely improved 
substitute for felt. It is claimed that the 
3-ply quality will stand any climate. Its elastic 
qualities make it very useful for flat-roof work. 
“ Rokalba ” roofing is the same material covered 
with asbestos, and so rendered fireproof. While 
on the one hand this firm ousts felting from the 
market as a roofing material, they have intro- 
duced improvements on it on the other, in a 
less expensive line than ‘the “ Rok" roofing, 
and the “ Stoniflex ” exhibit is very interesting. 
It is adapted for sarking and lining, while 
‘‘ Sanordor,”’ a special asphalted felt for putting 
under slates or tiles, is repugnant to all vermin, 
and does not stiffen and so lose its water- 
proofing and deafening qualities. The stall 
abounds in bituminous materials in all forms— 
damp-courses, tank linings, hair-feltings ; and 
the * Zerolite ’ insulating papers are a valuable 
product for which the architect would find 
frequent use. 

The Vulcanite, Ltd., stall has very interesting 
exhibits, showing the material in actual applica- 
tion. The flat roofing is shown with the firm’s 
material laid as it usually is, in six layers, and 
with alternate finish of tar macadam and sand 
and gravel. This roof should be very useful as 
a finish to wood flats, and therefore solves a 
problem which always arises when funds do not 
permit of a concrete roof. Its elasticity 
prevents cracking if the joists beneath yield. 
The same material is shown as a lining to a 
swimming bath behind the glazed brickwork, 
in a full-size model, and a model of a sloping 
roof also shows the application of Vulcanite 
roofing in a single layer, fixed in a simple 
manner with nails covered with a capping in 
vuleanite composition. Rolls and welts and 
all the other intricacies of lead and zine roofs 
are dispensed with. On the same stall is the 
*‘ Bitumen ” damp course in active operation, for 
whereas the lower portion of the sample wall 
standing in water is soaked with water, the upper 
part is bone dry. The elasticity of this material 
is, of course, an invaluable quality, for the 
architect and builder is only too familiar with 
the way in which the older asphalt, cement, 
and slate damp courses crack under settle- 
ment ; and as these newer damp courses are so 
cheap there is no reason why the old unscientific 
devices should still be adopted. 

The concrete and cement section, as becomes 
the importance of the material in recent build- 
ing developments, is very complete and _ in- 
teresting. As soon as one enters the hall one 
sees a crowd of spectators of the exciting opera- 
tion of breaking a briquette, and when the 
crack has come and the shot is weighed, and 
the result is announced as 650 Ib., one 
remembers the days, not very long ago, when 
) lb. was regarded asa very high standard. 
T -te are some half-dozen cement manufactur- 
ing companies represented here, and _ their 
material being constantly subjected to severe 
tests. The British Portland Cement Company 
claim that their stall is of an educative descrip- 
tion, and it is certainly illuminating as to the 
possibilities of Portland cement. Inside is a 
second stall, constructed of concrete cavity 
blocks, made with a winged blockmaking 
machine ; there is a tank with a reinforcement 
of wire netting, slabs showing all manner of 
finishes for walls with chippings of stone and 
granite, concrete drain-pipes, cast steps, and 
ornaments. A very interesting section of the 
exhibit shows samples of aggregates both good 
and bad, sand both sharp and loamy, and the 
raw materials, the clay and the chalk, from 
which the cement is made. 

The Manchester Ship Canal Portland Cement 
Company show samples of concrete blocks 
made from several kinds of regates and 

England brand of cement. The samples of 
the raw material here are of great interest. 
The limestone, from the Little Orme, provides 
the calcareous constituent, with shale from 
Colwyn Bay ; the mixture of the two in various 
stages of manufacture is shown by samples— 
there is even the ground coal which is blown 
into the rotary kilns; then come samples of 
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clinker, and, finally, the ground cement. The 
stand also contains exhibits of the Shap Granite 
Company’s well-known products. 

Several cement waterproofing materials are 
on view. “Ceresit,” by the Contract and 
Works Supply Company, of Manchester, is a 
compound which is mixed with the water with 
which the cement or concrete is made in the 
proportion of about 1 to 12, the resultin 
material being thus thoroughly impregna 
instead of merely coated with the waterproofing 
compound. This stall contains good exhibits 
of cement and raw materials. The “ Ironite ”’ 
waterproofing process is showing especially the 
way in which old structures, such as tunnels, 
tanks, cellars, etc., may be waterproofed. A 
tank of the most spongy-looking concrete is on 
the stand, full of water, but is apparently 
entirely watertight. 

There are several stands devoted to artificial 
stone. The Christie Patent Stone Company 
show their material in steps, blocks, etc., and 
examples af ornament, both cast from models 
and carved after the block is cast. 

There are not so many examples of modern 
types of flooring as would be expected, for their 
name is legion. The “ Sano "’ stall is the most 
complete, the jointless floor being shown in all 
kinds of patterns and colours. The coved 
skirting carried up the wall without a joint is 
an excellent expedient from the hygienic point 
of view, and the finish is hard and smooth 
without being too cold or harsh to the tread 

The most instructive part of the grates and 
ranges section is concerned with fireplaces 
which will be useful in future developments of 
cottage building. We were glad to see some 
useful ranges suitable for a combined kitchen 























The “Open Fire” Range. 


and living-room, where a cooking-range is 
heated by an open fire of a kind appropriate 
to a living-room. This is really a necessity 
which has long remained unsupplied. Messrs. 
Horrell & Bowman's stand is very fascinating. 
Their ‘‘ Triplex” sitting-room grate, which we 
illustrate, has a very pleasant-looking fire, and 
ovens with tile doors and bath boilers behind 
entirely unsuspected, which will be extremely 
useful to builders of week-end cottages or even 
of housing schemes where it is not desirable to 
abandon the kitchen altogether to its practical 
uses, but to enjoy some domestic comfort in it 
when the cooking is done. The same firm’s 
‘ Open Fire” range is not quite so startling a 
breach with the past, but is infinitely more 

leasant in its appearance than the ordinary 

tchen range. Messrs. Vernon & Co. also 
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show useful examples tending in the same 


direction. They combine a thoroughly modern 
parlour grate with an oven and waiter-boiler 
very useful for a living-room when a cottag: 
or flat is planned with a iving-room and scullery 
and no separate kitchen. ; 

The same idea worked out in gas cooking is 
shown in the “ Stimex ” pavilion—really one of 
the most interesting in the whole exhibition 
The whole kitchen range—the open fire, th: 
hot-water circulation, the oven—are all turned 
into terms of gas, producing a most attractive- 
looking apparatus, We were specially im 
pressed with the method of heating the oven 
which is done without any burner being in th 
oven itself, and there is a substantial reduction 
of the consumption of gas as compared with 
the usual gas cooker. 

One cannot conclude a review of the exhibi 
tion without an earnest tribute to the ingenuity 
of those gentlemen who, drawing upon the 
resources of ancient and modern languages 
compile the fascinating and magnetic names 
with which the new inventions and materials 
are distinguished. After some dozens of them 
have been launched at one by the vendors of 
the several goods one emerges with one’s ideas 
of etymology entirely confounded; but it is 
clear that, however up to date the building 
trade may or may not be in mere invention, 
it ought shortly to develop an ultra-modern 
literature all its own, so rich and inexhaustible 
is its own peculiar vocabulary, and jwe should 
welcome a grammar on the subject. 





INSURANCE AGAINST 
STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS. 


Accorpinc to International Construction, 
a Continental publication issued under the 
auspices of the International Federation of 
Building and Public Works Contractors, the 
question of insuring emplovers against the 
mamas caused by strikes and lock-outs is 
particularly in 


t 
receiving much attention, 
Germany. 

» It is recognised that the main source of 
strength among the trade unions lies in the 
provision they make to pay out of work benefits 
to their members, and it is argued that, similarly, 
employers’ associations would gain in strength 
and attractiveness if they made provisions to 
reimburse «'their members for the damages 
they sustain during a contest with the work 
men; curiously enough, it is suggested that 
employers’ associations cannot bring such a 
provision within the scope of their present 
operations, but must look to some outside 
scheme of insurance therefor. Surely what 
the workmen can do as a union the em 
ployers could do also; if they desired to make 
provision in that way, it would be merely 4 
matter of increasing their subscription rates, 
which could be based on a percentage 0! th 
wages paid, and earmarking a proportion the! 
for the purposes of a benefit fund. 

Two methods of insurance are under 
sideration-—viz., the ordinary proprictar) 
company and a federation company, presul 
ably on mutual lines. Opinion naturally fayou! 
the latter as being more likely to have rega! 
to the principles at stake when dealing wi"! 
strike or lock-out. 

The weakness of the suggestion of a separate 
company lies in the fact that the conduct of @! 
struggle would naturally fail into its 
and as such acompany would probably be 
posed of only those members of the em) 
association or federation who chose to 
with it; a division of interests between 
and the uninsured members would 
which would probably prove disastrous 
interests of the federation as a whole. 

One is forced to conclude, therefore, t’ 
only practicable method is one on lines a0 “tg 
to those adopted by trade unions, which he 
great advantage that there is absolute 
of the interests of the whole of the member 
when dealing with a trade dispute. 

The rules for an insurance society, | 
functions in Germany are given by ™ a 
appears that the premiums payable are, 10° '°" 
first ten workmen, 12 per cent. of the ave'- 
wages paid; for the next twenty 
10 per cent. ; and for the remainder, 7} Pe! ‘ 
of the same. ee 

Considering that during the seven years |" 
to 1913 there have been no serious atrik: s id 
the building trade, and that the total wages | oe 
in the trade during that period by mem” 
of the Employers’ Federation probably exce’" 
£5,000,000 per annum, an average T™" 
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5 ur ent. would have provided » fund of 


¢),150,000, exe 
inistra tion, qu 

ber company 4 to be very liberal. 

(n the whole, the in . : 

has not been such as would justify em oe 

jeking up >? large an amount of capital. 


THE LONDON DISPUTE. 


awe the week the workmen's unions 
— * i aes dispute have made 
tether proposals to the employers for the 
ving out of agreements. 

— are reported in detail under “ Wages 
ip the Building Trade.” The suggestions 
ue still considered impossible and im practic- 
*. by the Employers’ Association, but they 
oe eat to the extent that the unions 
ive concede in principle that adequate 
arantees for the proper ca: out of 
wmements between the respective associations 

j employers and operatives are necessary. 
They have not, however, gone to the root of 
the r dificulties yet. : 

The whole of this trouble has arisen because 
»dividual members, or groups of them, have 
sit themselves at liberty to take exception 
» the presence of non-union workmen in the 
ame employ as themselves, regardless of the 
agreement — between their unions and 
the Employers’ Association, which provided 
bat no exception shall be taken to the 7. 
nent or non-employment of a workman on the 
qund that he is or is not a member of a 
inde society, and also that, to avoid soppage 
‘work, any dispute shall be brought before a 
onciliation Board for decision. 

The executives of the unions have had to 
vimit that they have not been able to control 
his kind of independent action by individual 
oembers. Why do they not recognise now 
that there is only one way in which they can 
rain control of the situation —viz., by 
themselves taking a personal guarantee from 
eery member and providing adequate and 
niorceable penalties for failure to fulfil it ? 

The employers have gone to the root of the 
natter and shown the way—not from any wish 
» supplant the trade union executives, but 
amply to substitute a real petsonal and effective 
rsponsibility for a collective responsibility 
vhich events have shown to be a " 

The way to a speedy settlement is for the 
inions to recognise these facts and bring to 
the employers guarantees which are not less 
dicient than those which the employers are 
at present exacting from the men they employ. 

Whether those guarantees are given through 
the trade union executives or given directly is 
‘little moment to the employers provided they 
we satisfied that guarantees ly are given 
and will continue to be given and maintained. 
Wat the individual members of a union need 
w recognise is that the kind of action they have 
‘een taking against non-union men is incon- 
astent with the agreement they allowed their 
executive to n. 

They nat Ine that if they tried to get 
inserted in the worki rule agreement a 
jrovision barring the employment of non-union 
men the employers ath refuse to iate— 
tey even refused to negotiate without the 
yecial proviso already quoted—yet when 
individual members of the union leave a job 
‘cause non-union men are employed, they are 
practically trying to impose upon an individual 
nember of the Employers’ Association the very 
‘nd of barring-out provision which would not 
% listened to by his association, and are 
“emselves thereby aiming a blow at that 
wllective bargaining to which they appear to 
attach so much importance. 

The long and short of the matter is that the 
Workman's method of propaganda by refusing 
‘work with non-union men is an impracticable 
method in practice because it is inconsistent 
"th the observance of working rule agreements, 
vhich are of vastly greater importance to the 
vorkmen than the non-union man, and the 
‘each of which will not be tolerated by any 
‘sociation of employe 

. ployers. 

It is @ incthod which inevitably degenerates 
™ Mere refusal to consort into coercion; 
“d who should know better than the trade 
jens ths’ in this country force is no remedy ? 
‘dveement is the only true method where 
tnglishmes are concerned. 

in the daily 
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rape which indicate a desire 
“extend the area of the dispute from 


the pro: inces, it is desirable on all counts 
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that there should be no more beating about the 
bush, The unions have practically conceded 
the principle contended for by the employers ; 
it is merely a question of method of giving effect 
to it. It would be a reproach to the statesman- 
ship of the union leaders if they allow questions 
of mere detail to involve the rest of the building 
trade of the country in this dispute. 





WAGES IN THE : BUILDING 
TRADE. 


Birmingham.—<At the adjourn 
ing of the Midland Centre tee aaah eet 
heid at Birmingham on February 26, an appeal 
was heard from the Birmingham District. The 
difficulty arose through notices received from the 
operatives for alterations of practically all the 
rules, including rates of wages, as follows: 
aepeatece and joiners (10d. to 1ld.); bricklayers 
(10d. to lld.); stonemasons (i0d. to is.): 
labourers (7d. to 8d.); all scaffolders to be pai 
an additional jd. per hour. The employers stated 
that, al gh notices had been given by the 
various br in regard to all the rules, the 
parties to the dispute had come to a provisional! 
agreement on all points, with the exception of 
hese + ye to rates of Pass duration of 
rules, an overti . provi the Centre o 
National Board settled these questions. It. a 
also mutually agreed that any offers or sug- 
gestions made in negotiation should not be 
referred to at this meeting or at any meeting of 
the National Board. The operatives confirmed 
this statement. After the case had been pre- 
sented the Board proceeded to consider ite 
decision. A resolution and various amendments 
were moved, but after considerable discussion the 
Board unanimously passed the following :- 
“ That the wages = | the Birmingham carpenters 
and joiners, bricklayers, stonemasons, and 
builders’ labourers be advanced jd. per hour as 
from October 1 next, and increased a further jd. 
per hour as from April 1, 1915, stonemason fixers 
to be paid jd."per hour extra. That the overtime 
rule be altered so that time and a quarter shal! 
be paid for the first two hours after the expira- 
tion of the ordinary working hours. That the 
existing rules shall operate until October 1 next. 
i ¥, ry rules shall remain in force until 

pril 1, 1918.”’ 

Grantham.—<At the annual meeting of the 
Midland Centre Board of Conciliation, held at 
Leicester on February 19, the appeal of the 
Grantham —y <y for an advance in wages 
of jd. r hour (8d. to 8)d.) and a code of work- 
ing ru was considered. After hearing the 
evidence of representatives from both parties, 
the Board failed to come to a decision, and the 
case now goes forward to the Nationa] Concilia- 
tion Board, and will be heard at its annual 
meeting on Monday next, March 9. 

mdon.—-We reported in our last issue that 
the conference arranged between the masters and 
men in the building trade with the object of 
settling the present deadlock in the trade had 
terminated without any settlement being arrived 
at. Since the conference the representatives of 
the various trade unions have further considered 
the matter and made the following proposal! for 
the carrying out of agreements :—‘‘ Suggested 
sroposal for the carrying out of agreements. 
hat on all jobs in shops and yards (where 
practicable) a Vigilance Committee representa- 
tive of all trades shall be formed to safeguard 
the interests of all concerned, and to ensure the 
carrying out of any agreement Ges may _be 
aluaiy arrived at. That no dispute invoilvin 
the withdrawal of labour shall take place unti 
the following procedure has been carried out: 
In the event of any grievance oniieg 08 any 
job, or in any shop or yard, the said Vigilance 
Committee shall meet i iately and 
endeavour to have euch grievance removed. 
Should they fail by shall at once report to a 
Central United Trades Committee, to be here- 
after constituted, which committee must meet 
within twenty-four hours of receiving notice of 
complaint. Should the United ss Com- 
mittee be satisfied that grievances do exist, they 
shall refer same to a Joint Board representing 
employers and workmen, which must meet 
within twenty-four hours. The finding of the 
Joint Board to be binding on both parties. 
Should the United Trades Committee find that 
any workman or workmen refuse to conform to 
the said decision and withdraw their labour, the 
United Trades Committee, being responsible to 
the Joint Board, must instruct trade unions 
to rep labour where and w neces- 
sary. In all euch cases trade unions ghall eus- 
pend benefits to all members who deliberately 
violate the finding of the Joint Board. In the 
event the decision of the Joint Board_being 
against the employer, the London Master 
Builders’ Association shal] enforce such decision 
on their member, or members, and should there 
be any refusal to comply with same the United 
T ittee shall then be at liberty to 
ta a. action as they deem necessary. Es. 
; posals are eubdjec m 
foregoing, prePcpnoxious circular. On behalf of 
Stenne 


drawal of 
” Th 1 was 
trades, 8. tt is_ proposa 4 


the . 
i the Council of the London 
soe os iation, which considered that the 
euggestions were impossible and impracticable. 
It pointed out by Mr. Lawrence, President 
of , Association, that no arbitration was 
to and no moneta guarantees, and 
that @ small levy on each of the members of the 
various unjons would be putthe employers, At 
r by So 
esr representative meeting of Adminie- 
trative Committee of the National Federation 
Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Trelend held on Tuesday last to consider 
London dispute the following resolution was 
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passed unanimously :—‘‘ Having heard the state 
ment of the London representatives this Com- 
mittee is of opinion that further support should 
be accorded, and requests the President to call a 
special meeting of the Executive Council at an 
early date to ce this and any ote suggestions 
into consideration.”” The resident of the 
Federation has called the meeting referred to for 
Tuesday next, March 10. The fess of wages to 
the men during the first four weeks of the 
dispute is estimated at anything from £150,000 
to _ £200,000, 

Nottingham.—The appeal of the carpenters 
and joiners for an advance in wages of ld. per 
hour (9id. to 10jd.) and alterations to the work- 
ing rules, was heard at a special meeting of the 


Midland Centre Conciliation Board id in 
Birmingham on March 4. No decision was come 
to, and the case now goes forward to the 


National Board of Conciliation, and will be 
heard at ite annual meeting on March 9. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909, 


Tue Building Acts Committee of the London 
County Council have consented to the follow- 
ing applications under the London Building 
Acts, 1894 to 1909 :— 

Lines of Frontage and Projections, 

Batterseu.—One-story shop at No. 242, 
Battersea Bridge-road, Battersea (Mr. C. Har- 
wood for Mrs. H. Harwood). 

Islington, East.—One-story addition to abut 
upon Drayton Park and a one-story addition 
to abut upon Aubert Park, Islington (Messrs 
A 1g & Hall for the Express Dairy Company, 

td.). 

Kensington, South.—Addition, iron staircase 
and a lift enclosure at the rear of No. 1, 
Collingham-road, Kensington, to abut upon 
Collingham-place (Mr. W. Cave for Dr. S. 
Hurlbutt). 

Lewisham.—External iron staircase at Nu 
22, Sydenham-road, Lewisham (Mr. H. W. 
Longdin for Lord’s Model Laundry). 

Rotherhithe —Extension of the periods within 
which the erection of an additional story to a 
building at the corner of Potter’s-fields and « 
roadway leading to Pickle Herring-treet 
Rotherhithe, was required to be commenced 
and completed (Messrs. Stock, Page, & Stock) 

Wandsworth.—Projecting porch in front of 
No. 697, Garratt-lane, Wandsworth (Mr. J 
Vanner for Dr. Finnigan). 

Wandsworth.—Bay-windows, porches, and 
half-timber gables with bargeboards to five 
houses on the southern side of Old Devonshire- 
road, Balham (Mr. A. G. Hastilow for Mr. 
F. E. Cain) 

Westminster.—Oriel-windows at Broadway 
House, Tothill-street, Westminster (Mr. E 
Stones for Mr. R. H. H. Slanger) 

Woolwich —Bay-windows to two proposed 
houses on the northern side of Dunvegan-road, 
Eltham, next to Grangehill-road (Mr. R. 
Stewart for Lord Rowallan). 

Width of Way. 

Hampstead.—Cottages and a garage at “‘ The 
Hill,” North End-road, Hampstead (Messrs. 
W. & S. Owen for Sir W. H. Lever, Bt.). 

wy Sioohonel — Cones at Nos. 59 and 60, 
Whitechapel High-street, next to Bull Stake- 
court, Whitechapel (Messrs. Deakin & Cameron 
for Davis’ Feather Mills, Ltd.). 

Width of Way and Cubical Extent. 

Limchouse.—Building at Hough's Wharf. 
Limehouse, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Narrow-street, and exceed- 
ing 250,000 cubic ft. in extent, so far ag relates 
to the alteration shown on the plans (Mr. 
W. M. Knight for Mr. R. Hough). 

Space at Rear. 

Ham pstead.—Two one-story studios on the 
western side of Glenilla-road, Hampstead 
(Mr. W. R. Low for Mr. F. P. Walker). 

Snace at Rear and Projection, 

Marylebone, East.—Block of flats upon a 
site next to Weymouth-strect and Hallam. 
street, St. Marylebone, with an irregular open 
space about such buildings, and with bay- 
windows next to Hallam-street and an oriel- 
window next to Weymouth-<«treet (Mr. P. Hoff- 
mann for Mr. C. E. Peezenik). 

Deviation from Certified Plans. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Deviations 
from the plans certified by the District Sur- 
veyor, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
erection of No. 1, four-mews, Mayfair 
(Messrs. Gilbert & Constanduros). 

Alteration of Buildings. 

Strand.—Alterations at St. John’s House, 
Nos. 7 and 8, Norfolk-street, Strand, without 
complying with provisions of the First 

ule to the said Act (Mr. J. Dunn). 

Cubical Extent and Uniting of Buildings. 

Finsbury, East.—Uniting of Nos. 83 and 46, 
Golden-lane, Finsbury, building exceed- 
ing 250,000 cubic ft. in extent (Messrs. Hobden 
& Porri for Mesars. Greenlaw & Co.). 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. . 


Tus following are the presen 
towns of England and Wales. 


rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal 
tt must be understood that, while every endeavour is made 


to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur:— 
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The mason’s rate given is for bankers; fixers usually $d. per hour extra, 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


In these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, “‘ pro ” works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Council ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council ; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. for Parish 
Council. ane ees 


AperystwTH.—A Cardiff syndicate is prepared 
to construct a pier, pavilion etc., at a cost of 
£25,000, and Mr. Page, of Cardiff, and Mr, H. 
Hughes (solicitors) have waited on the U.D.C. 
with regard to the matter. 

Amersham.—Pians passed by R.D.C. :—House, 
Goldhill, Chalfront St. Peter, Mr. F. Green; 
alterations, Swiss Cottage, Penn, Mr. L. K. 
Hall: house, Knotty Green, Penn, Mr. F. J. 
Lovell; additions to house, Knotty Green, Penn, 
Messrs. Burgess & Myers; additions to_house, 
Pollard’s Wood, Chalfont St. Peter, Messrs. 
Wills & Kaula; dwelling-house, Station-road, 
Amersham, Mr. A. H. Heron; dwelling-houses, 
Siagensl reed. Little Missenden, Messrs. H. & 
A. right 


Arunde!.—An agreement has been entered into 
between the T.C. and Messrs. George Greenwood 
& Sons, for the development of the corporate 
land to the west of the borough known as 
Torton Hill. Mr. F. Wheeler, of Horsham, is 
the architect. d 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The E.C. propose erect- 
ing a new school to replace Albion School. 

Atherstone, Hanes. = Potter's-lane, 
worth, for Mr. B. Clarke. : 

Barking.—_The Essex E.C. have decided to 
erect a mixed county secondary echool for 200 
pupils on the Longbridge-road site. ; 

~ddington.—The Surrey E.C. have decided to 
acquire a site for the erection of a new infants 
Council school to accommodate from 100 to 150 
scholars from north of the railway line; also to 
enlarge the existing Bandon-hill Council school. 

Belfast.—The Belfast Harbour Board are 
arranging to construct two extensive wharves 
for the fitting out of several large steamers. 
The expenditure would come to about £100,000. 

Benfleet.—The Essex E.C. have decided to take 
the necessary steps for the provision of a new 
school at South Benfleet, planned for 300 children 
and bnilt for 250 in the first instance 

Bexhill.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Slaughter- 

* See alao our list of Competitions, Contracts, etc , 
on page 310 


Poles- 


house, near Freezeland Farm, Mr. G. E. May- 
nard (for Mr. F. J. Offen); amended drainage 
scheme to ten houses, Church Hill-avenue, Little 
Common, Mr. G, E, Maynard (Mr. W. C. 
Greed); addition to ‘ Normanhurst,’’ De La 
Warr-parade, Mr. A. G. Small (Liverpool Vic- 
toria Legal Friendly Society); storeroom at 
rear of No. 48, Devonshire-road, Mr. G. H. Gra 
(Mr. Robert Robson); Salvation Army Hall, 
Station-road, Mr. Oswald Archer; four detached 
houses, Cooden-drive, Messrs. Fair & Myer 
(trustees of Lord De La Warr); detached house, 
rockley-road, Mr. J. B, Wall (Major E. G. 
Tomblings); addition to shop, 77, Western-road, 
Mr. J. B. Wall (Mr. T. W. Dimmock); additions 
to warehouse at rear of Nos. 10 and 12, Park- 
hurst-road, Mr. J. B. Wall (Mr. C. G. Corne- 
lius); pro new and alterations to existing 
Dnill Hall, The Down, Major H. W. Sanders 
(The Sussex Territorial Force Association). 
Blackall.—The Horden Colleries Company, 
Ltd., is rapidly developing Blackall Colliery, 
the company intend to erecte 1,000 houses 
for their workpeople as they are required. New 
plans passed for the laying out a large open 
space, and surrounding this village park sites 
are reserved for @ church, vicarage, school, 
hospital, single men's boarding-house, miners’ 
institute. workmen's club, theatre, ewimming- 


. ete, 

Bispham.—Plans — approved :— Messrs. R. 
Fielding & Son, six houses, Cliffe-place; Messrs. 
Grantham & Webster, two houses, Northumber- 
land-avenue; Mrs. J. E. Jowett, four shops and 
houses, Norbreck-road; and Mr. F. Walker, 
house, Victoria-road. 

Blackpool.—Plans approved b 
Knight & Co., two ses, Handsworth-road ; 
Mr, A. Midgeley, six and two houses, Layton- 
avenue; Mr. E. Lin ard, five houses, Somerset- 
avenue; Mr. Ed. Lumb, two _ semi-detached 
houses, St. Alban’s-road; Mr. W. Coop, four 
houses, Kensington-road; Mr. W. Bailey, four 
houses, Manor-road; Mr. J. Gregson, four 
houses, Gainsborough-road ; Messrs Aspinall & 
Co., three , Gainsborough-road; Mr. G. 
Moore, two houses, Gainsborough-road; Mr. W- 
Coupe, eight houses, Mapor-road; Messrs, J. 
Fielding Co., four houses, Ashburton-road ; 
Mr. J. W. Docking, two houses, Chesterfield- 
road; Mr. W._ Rider, two houses, Arnold- 
avenue; Mr. J. T. Westlake, hydro, King’s- 
drive; Mr. A. E. Murdoch, eight houses, West- 
cliffe-drive; Mr. W. Chadwick, two, and two 
houses, King Edward-avenue: Mr. W. Chadwick, 
one use, ‘savenve; Mr. A. 
Fletcher, two houses, Read’s-avenue; Mrs. R. 
Biltcliffe, alterations and additions to 69, White 
gate-drive; Mrs. E. Yates. er omg, to 26, Clare- 
mont-avenue; Mr. James Preston, alterations and 
miditions to 15, Claremont-avenue; Misses 
Turner and Sykes. addition to rear of 19, Alex- 
andria-road: Mr. R. B. Burton, bakehouse, etc., 
Back Read's-road; Union Bank of Manchester. 
bank premises, Birley-street; Mr. W. Chadwick. 
motor-house, deavenue: L. and Y. Raii- 
way _Company. Chapel-street ; 


T.C. :~Messrs. 


lock-up shop, 


Mr. Willie Holt, Burnley. Ltd., alterations to 
65-71, Church-street; Mr. F. Fish, 


premises, 
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alterations and additions, corner of Claremo 
avenue and Warbreck-road; Mr. Alex. Gilles 
ditions to No. 89, Cliftonstreet:;' Messrs 
& Morris, additions to Nos. 18 and 20. 
Talbot-road; Mr. J. field, additions to 
Nos. 16, Talbot-road; Mr, Henry Billington, new 
chimney-stack and boiler-house to laundry 
Portland-road ; Bleckgool (Massey) Orphanage, 
alterations to outbuil ngs, Clifton Bank, New. 
; Mrs, Elis. Berry, « terations to 1s, Read's. 
avenue; Mr. Ww, new shop-front, War. 
road; Dr. L. G. 8. Molloy, alterations ¢, 
8, Brighton-parede; Mr. J. Midgeley, two ag 


: Corporation, branch 
eee ie CEO eae sa 
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Bradford.-A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 

with regard to the pplication of the Corpora- 
tion to obtain the following loans :—£6 705 fo: 
cot baths at Greengates, Great orton 
Oswald-street, and Worthington-street; £800 fo: 
al and extension at Drum:mond-road 
Baths; £1,022 for bowling greens at Horton 
Park, Victoria Park, and Woke Recreation 
Ground; and for work in connection with the 
transforming of part of St. Michael’s-road Tip 
into a recreation ground. 
_ Bridgend.--A L.G.B. inquiry has been held 
into an Somes by the U.D.C. for a Pro 
visional Order to acquire a portion of land for 
the widening of Nolton and Brackla streets, and 
for the qocgon of public offices. 

Bristol.—The plans for the new University 
build to take the place of South Block at the 
top of Parkstreet have been receiving the care 
ful consideration of a Committee of Council. It 
is h to make a start with building operations 
in the swmmer or in the early autumn at latest. 
Plans of the new pavilion at Coombe Dingle have 
been prepared and ten invited. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—The B.G. propose to 
carey ows a number of structural alterations at 
the Workhouse. — 

Chapel-en-le-Frith.—The R.D.C. haye decided 
to borrow £1,287 for supplementary works of 
water supply in Chapel-en-le-Frith, Hope, Chin- 

y, and Wormhill. 

Chelmsford.—Plans passed by T.C. :—House, 
Hill-road, for Mr. W. Mawhood; pair of houses’ 
Cramphorn; new offices, 


Marconi-road, Miss 
abutting on Duke-«treet, Threadneedle-street,. 
Edward-avenue, for the Essex (.C. 


and Kin 

thirteen houses, Rectory-lane, Mr. W. T. Miller. 

Grantees houses, Henry-road, Messrs. Grimse; 
ros. 

Coventry.-Plans passed :—House and shop, 
George Eliot-road, for Messrs. Mitchels & 
Butler; two houses, Sir Thomas White’s-road. 
for Mr. T. Seal; new premises, Burges, for 
Messrs. Comley & Son; two houses, Narrow-lane. 
for Mr. J. F. Clarke; four houses and one hous 
with shop, Holmfield-road, for Mr. C. A 
Anelay; five houses and one house with shop, 
Swan-lane, for Mr. A. Jeffs; alterations to 
sewers on site of intended canal wharf and rai! 
way siding at Laurel's Building Estate, sub 
mitted bythe Warwickshire Coa] Company; two 
houses, Welland-road, for Mr. A. Avis; seven 
houses, Binley-road, for Mr. C. Blockley: exten 
sions, hite Friars’-lane, for the Coventry 
Swaging Company; alterations, etc., to premises 
(late the Holy Trinity Vicarage), Bt. Nicholas 
street, for the Trustees of the St. Faith's Home 
Girls’ Friendly Society; store shed, off Gulson 
road, for Messrs. Caleott Bros. Ltd.; three 
houses, Mount-street, for Mr. B. 8. Chinn; 
laundry, rear of Northumberland-road, for M: 

. Neal; two houses, Holbrooks-lane, for Mr 
F, Durrad; six houses, Collingwood-road, for 
Messrs. Davies & Hewlett; house, Stoke Park, 
for Mr. W. R, Purdy; six houses, Bray’s-lane, 
for Mr. G. W. Huggett; extensions, Dale-street, 
for the Triumph Cycle Company, Ltd.; two 
houses, Beaconsfield-road, for Mr. E. J. Twigg; 
shop premises, Albany-road. for the Coventry 
Perseverance Co-operative Society; two houses, 
Earlsdon-avenue, (a Mr. W. H. Satchwell; sub- 
station, Styvechale Common, for the Corporation 
Electricity Department; two houses, Brighton- 
street, for Mr. F. Brookfield ; engine-house, rear 
of laundry premises, Kensington-road, for M: 
E. J. Sutton; petrol estore, Tramway Depot, 
Priestley’s Brndge, for the Corporation Tram- 
ways Department: additions to No. 16, Rochester 
road, for Mr. E. J. Sutton; three houses, Jenner 
street, for Mr. Geo. White; four houses. 
Sovereign-road, for Messrs. Osborn & Co.; hows 
Smith-street, for Mr. J. Longbottom; house, Sir 
Thomas White’s-road, for Mr. T. D. Griffiths: 
extensions to factory, Sandy-lane, for the British 
Chuck and Piston Ring Company, Ltd.; twelve 
houses, Enfield-road, for Messrs. Jervis Bros 
house, Bryinoad, for Mr. H_ Hirons, tw 
houses, Beaconsfield-road, for Messrs. Jervis 

Tos.; petrol store, rear of Rocklands, Fo! 
road, for Mr. C. H. Elson; seven houses, Farian- 
road, for Mr. J. Bolland. The R.C. ‘ 
gpceed plans for four houses in Hollis-rowd ‘or 

essrs. Jervis Bros. : 

Criccieth.—_The U.D.C, have decided on 4 
scheme for erecting twelve workmen's ho S 

Crook.— Office of Works propose erecting 
bestow premioes, ot the cat of oy , 

/roxall.—_A new urch o ngiang 6c: 
to_be built. bedist C 

Doncaster.—The United Met is ren 

have decided to build a new church at Mor «y- 


Dundee.—Plans for a caretaker’s house a! ‘he 
Glebelands School have been approved. _ 
rham.—The L.G.B. have sanctioned tie 
R.D.C. borrowing £1,906 and £272 for pu: 
of sewerage and sewage dis 1 for Lud 
Plans approved :—West Auckland Brewery ( |" 
pan « stable at Framwellgate Moor: Mr, 
A. t, additions to {wo dwelling-hou es 
Auton Stile; Mesers. J. W. Cameron & Co., |.'"'.. 
aiterations and additions to King’s Arms |». 
‘arrville. 
Easington.—Plans passed by R.D.C.:—‘\ 0" 
men’s club, Haswell Biough, for Club Comp*ny; 
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Wall d; an j 

ll, for Mr, W. W. 

Wiatie O -Warrants -- gif 
Loe ye {0 se TET eood-ctreet for the pur- 
tn Ae housewi wifery class, and one to Moser. 
[rie & Milne for the erection of two villas at 


Capely, Bank + peo assed by R.D.C. :—Six 
Foleshall. Plane —— ra ef Courthouse 


houses for rH 
: hill; two houses for urrows 
parry at Barl-street, Bedworth; two nee for 
Te a ms ot icester- 


: K h at road, Bed- 
i Mr. eehouse for Mr. Walton at The Jetty, 


Keresiey. inquiry has been held, on 
Proton. —A L.G.B. giz Me porrow £3,850 


; tion of the U.D.C. 
th cov eehese of the Wick House and premises 


~ Comal @ ard. f 
ie Compe —— Fe 4 Catholic echoo! is 


i wgow.—Messrs. J. Baird & J. Thomson 
ve prepared plans for the Incorporated Glas- 
» Old Man's Friend Society and Old Women’s 
fre for amall houses on land at Milnoroft for 
oe part of Mr. Williamson’s = It is pro: 

“the first instance to build two rows of houses 
one apartment, with separate ecullery, havin 
the back of each row @ covered way from en 
"ind of the row, with a common bathroom for 
ow four houses at one end, and accommodation 
coals at the other end. The two rowe will 
» situated about 70 ft, from each other, the 
“ervening space being laid out as @ grass plot. 
Te houses are to be built of brick, h cast, 
vth slated roofs, and it is estimated that the 
wat of each house will be between £200 and £300. 
“se Dean of Guild Court have granted the fol- 
“ming warrante:—Messre, Alexander Masse 
¢ Sons, Ltd., provision merchants, 11, Cleland- 
‘imet, 40 take down the present front buildings 
‘od erect @ three-story building at the corner of 
Thstlestreet and Cleland-street; Sir John 
Surling-Maxwell of Pollok, . Bast. te | 
gmet and sewer in extension o . Bride’s- 
mad, from Monreith-road to. Langlande-road, 
Newlands; the Hyndiand Building Company an 
ir John M‘Taggart, builder, 65, Bath-gtreet, to 
eect tenements of dwelling-houses at Edge hill- 
wad and Wooderoft-avenue, Broomhill; Mr. 
john Barr, builder, Deenshee, Combasiang, to 
vat @ double villa on_the west side of St. 
Rnde's road, Newlands; Riverside Milling Com- 
any, Ltd., 67, Hope-street, to erect new grain 
“ore and make alterations and adgitions at 
Synngheld Quay; Messrs. Charles Rattray & Co., 
lid, 14, Candleriggs, to take down existing 
«idings and erect other buildings at the corner 
of Bell-street and Candelriggs. 

Greenwich.—The B.C. have prepared a echeme 
or the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
tuereulosis dispensary, which will be submitted 


io the L.G.B. ; 

Guildford. —The T.C. have agreed to advertise 
ior tenders for the erection of twenty houses in 
Siyfeld Green as soon as the L.G.B.’s sanction 
is received. : , 

Hastings. —Sewers at Silverhill Park are to be 
reonstructed by the T.C., at a cost of £610. 

Highworth. “h L.G.B. 4 BY. has been held 
into the application of the R.D.C. for sanction to 
wrrow £785 for the purposes of the scheme, 
uder Part Il]. of the Housing of the Working 
Ciasses Act, 1890, é 

Hornchurch.—A parish meeting have approved 
of the P.C. raising a loan of £ for new public 


» eto. 
lichester.—Plans have been passed for the new 


nw » 


Cooperative Stores, and also for two cottages 
the same society proposed to build. 
Irvine—The Irvine Garden Suburb pany 


has obtained from Mr. Warner, of eer, the 
option to feu the whole of Meadow Park, and it 
is understood that the erection of the first dozen 
cottages in this projected suburb will be pro- 
ceeded with at once. The Dean of Guild Court 
tas passed plans of several erections to be-con- 
structed by Messrs. Mackie & Thomson, Ltd., in 
the shipyard at Irvine, at a cost of about £850. 
Largs,—The T.C. propose erecting a temporary 
clubhouse on the new f course, and to erect 
‘permanent house in the autumn, : 
, eith—The Dock Commissioners have decided 
‘0 proeeed with a portion of the improvement 
xbeme. The full scheme will cost about 


£300,000. 
Leyton.—The Board of Education have 
‘pproved of the Barclay-road site for a new 


*condary echool for boys. 
Melton Mowbray.—-A L.G.B. inqui has 
en held relative to an application by the 
‘D.C. for sanction to borrow £2,150 for the pro- 
“son Of a refuse destructor on the site of the 
“id sewerage works. 
,\ewark. The T.C. have decided to purchase 
. Duke cf Cumberland public-house and a 
‘top, known as the Old Tea Pot, in Middlegate, 
ort ost 0 £2,000, to enable them to carry out 
Nensions { the Town Hall. 


, near.—Plans by t Essex E.C. for the 
“ration ond enlargement of the Council school, 
j, ntted + cost £8,120, have been approved by 
“2 Td Education. 


Oswaldtw istle.—A communication hae been 


Teived from the Carnegie Trust approving of 

the A r the pro Carnegie Library for 

ale—\c B.G. have decided to have an 

a the dail n stairease for nuiees’ quarters 
rnary, 


by ita—T 1.D.C. h passed 
* erect 20 houses for the werhiag © Seems 
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_ Rochester.—Mr, G. A. Batchelor has civ 
cite Sor Ten” Methodist chure at Hoe, 
start when £500 is raised)” “™¢ >uilding will 

Rowle -~Application is being made by the 
U.D.C, for sanction to borrow £10,000 for paving. 

dleworth.—Plans for new co-operative 
a at Greenfield and Uppermill have been 


Scarborough.—An anonymous donor has o 
to build a church institute in conncetion at 
St. Saviour’s Church. 

Sedgefield.—Plans for ten houses at Chilton 
Buildings for Mr. W. Atkinson have been passed. 

Selby.— L.G.B,. have b @n inguiry with 
reference to the application of the U.D.C. to 
borrow £370 for the erection of a workman's cot- 
tage at the Selby waterworks at Brayton. 

_Shaw.—The Directors of the Briar Spinning 
Company have under consideration a scheme for 
the erection of a new mil! on land belonging to 
the Company and adjoining the present 
premises, to accommodate from 140,000 to 150,000 
mule ring spindles. 

Sheffield.—-A_ new Baptist church, to cost 
nearly £3,000, is to be built on the site of Taplin- 
road Church, which is now being demolished. 

Spilsby.--Plans passed by R.D.C. :—Bath- 
rooms and water-closets for houses in Westend 
Villas Bpiledy i additions to three cottages for 
Mrs. ‘West, achery-lane, Spilsby; alteration to 
premises, Mr. Laming, Ashby-road, Spilsby; 
additions to house, Wainfleet St. Mary, for Mrs 
bicker Somers; addition to house at Havenhouse 
Farm, Croft; two cottages, Clough House Farm, 
Croft, for Mr. C. P. T. Drake; alterations and 
additions to two cottages at Eresby for Ear! 
Ancaster; and pro additions, etc., to house, 
Hoston-road, Spilsby, for Mr. H. Cary. 

Stanley.— Plans approved by U.D.C. :—Eight 
houses in First-avenue, Newton-hill, for Mr. R. 
Newsome; four houses in First-avenue, Newton- 
hill, for Mr. J. Kilkenny; alterations and addi- 
tions to houses in Leeds-road for Mr. J. Frost; 
three houses and shops in Newton-hill, Leeds 
road, for Mr. G. F. Ziegler. 
ena. — seuss at Cross-lane for Mrs. 

olt. 

_ Turton.—The L.G.B. have held an inquiry 
into the application of the U.D.C. for sanction to 
borrow £8,364 for the extension and improve- 
ment of the Eagley sewage-disposal works. 

Tywardreath.— Local Managers have 
approved plans for a new girls’ and infants’ 


schoo). 

Uxbridge.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Addi- 
tions to house Cleveland-road, for Mrs. Howard; 
additions to Villiers House, Villiers-street, for 
the Church Army. i 

Walthamstow.—The members of the Baptist 
Central Hell propose building a new tabernacle. 

Welshpool.—The Earl of Powis is considering 
a scheme for carrying-out housing improvements 
in the town, and has deposited plans with the 
T.C. for the laying out of an estate on which he 
intends to erect a number of dwellings; the pro- 
posal is, it is understood, to proceed on garden 
city lines. j 

emyss.—Owing to the growth of building 
behind Wemyss Srcopital, the privacy of the 
wards wae destroyed, and the Wemyss Coal Com- 
pany have arranged to heighten the boundary 
waue of the peepital, and also to defray the costs 
of en ing t aundry. 

West Ham.— The T.C. have had before them a 
letter from Mr. C. R. 8S. Kirkpatrick, Chief 
Engineer to the Port of London Authority, for- 
warding an outline plan for the erection of fifty- 
seven three- houses, eighty-two four- 

houses, and twenty-five _five-roomed 

houses on @ portion of the Prince Regents-lane 

Estate, which had been acqui by. the Port 

Authority, the houses being spodelio’ 

arden cit ines, somewhat similar to e 

cotate aw being developed by the London 
County Council at White Hart-lane ; 

West Thurrock.—Detailed plans and estimates 
are being prepared by the Essex E.C. for a new 
echool, and also for a cookery centre. 

Withernsea.— D.C. have before them 
plans for new premises at the corner of Pier- 

and Queen-street for the Hull Co~perative 
Society, and for a house and shop in Quéen- 
street for Mr. F. J. Scott, of Holderness-road, 


rk.— —» by the Corporation :— 
wae * bene ros, & Taylor, Ltd., stabling 
and workshops, Peter-lane; Mr. T. Dick, work- 
shop, Railway-street ; Mr. A. Hutchinson, re- 
drainage of six houses, 15-20, Shaw’s-terrace, 
Blossom-street; Mr. G. Wilson, additions and 
alterations, Linton Lodge, St. Peter's-grove; 
Mesers. H. Hall & Sons, alterations, Clarence- 
street; York County Hygienic Laundries, recon- 
struction of water-closets, Foss Islands-road ; 
Messrs. J. J. Hunt, Ltd., extensions to pump- 
house, Aldwark; Messrs. Rowntree & Co, Lad. 
extensions to office block, Haxby-road; Mr. T. 
Harrison, redrainage, 1, 2, 54, and 55, Regent- 
street; Mr. P. T. Fowler, alterations to premises, 
8 and 5, Hungate; Councillor W. Dixon, re- 
drainage, 83, 34, 35, 36, a> gee t= ; 
Messrs H. Leetham & Sons, Ltd., redrainage, 
Towler's-buildings, Dundas-street; Tadcaster 
Tower Brewery Company, bathroom and water- 
closet, Burton Stone Inn Burton-lgne; Tad- 
caster Tower Brewery Compary, lock-up shop, 


Goodramgate. _ 
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SCHOOL, BROCKLEY. 
secondary 


t of the existin 
-../ oles ; Fields, Brockley, 8.E., is taking 
lace under direction of Mr. W. E. Riley, 


intending Architect of the 
ee te Soe Cound The geese! con- 
tractors are ene G. E, Wallis & Sons, 
Panton-street, Haymarket, s.W. 
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HOSPITAL, CLAPHAM, 8.W. 

A new wing is being added to the Clapham 
Maternity Hospital, Sdlitey occed Clapham, 
8.W., at an estimated cost of £8,000. The 
hospital was founded in 1889, when there were 
only four maternity hospitals for the whole of 
London. The new building will provide accom. 
modation for about fifty patients, and the 
present quarters will be utilised chiefly for 
administration purposes. The architects are 
Messrs. Hart & ee CDi Verulam-build 
ings, Gray’s Inn, W.C., and the general con- 
tractors are Messrs. J. Chessum & Sons, South- 
place, E.C. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, CONDUIT-STREET, W. 

Alterations are proceeding at Nos. 28-29, 
Conduit-street, W., the present buildings being 
converted into showrooms, offices, etc. The 
architect is Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, 
F.R.1.B.A., Maddox-street, W., and the genera! 
contractors are Messrs. Higgs & Hill, Ltd., 
Crown Works, South Lambeth-read, 8.W. The 
iron staircase will be by Messrs. H. & C 
Davis & Co., Ltd., Clapham Park-road, 8.W. ; 
a Medway lift will be installed; and the ferro- 
glass will be by Messrs. J. A. King & Co., 
Queen Victoriastreet, E.C. 

WORK AT GOLDSMITHS’ HALL. 

The works which have been in progress for 
many months past at the Assay Goldsmiths’ 
Hall have been recently completed. The works 
include the addition of a new assay depart- 
ment, fully equipped with laboratories and 
installation of electric lighting for the labora- 
tories, and dining-rooms for the workers, as 
well as for the apartments of the residentia! 
staff. The sanitary arrangements were carried 
out under the supervision of the contractor, 
Mr. James 8S. Shaw, and the work executed 
by registered plumbers, the pipes being marked 
with the mark of the Plumbers’ mpany, 
indicating the standard of workmanship and 
the identity of the individual plumbers 
responsible for its execution. The works were 
under the direction of Mr. A. Burnett Brown, 
F.8.L, Surveyor to the Goldsmiths’ Compan; 

WANDSWORTH UNION INFIRMARY. 

With reference to our description of the 
Wandsworth Union Infirmary in our last issue. 
we stated that the quantity surveyors were 
Messrs. Young & Brown. We are now in- 
formed by Mr. L. A. Francis, F.S.1., of 8, 
John-street, Adelphi, W.C., that quantities 
were taken out by him. 

COMMERCIAL PREMISES, TORQUAY. 

The Torquay Corporation have approved the 
plans of a block of business premises to be 
erected at Torquay from the designs of Mr 
F. G. Moore, B.Sc., M.Inst.M.E., architect, of 


Torquay. 


TRADE NEWS. 

Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham ask us 
to state that the fire which recently occurred 
at Saracen’s Head-buildings, me E.C., 
did not cause the amount of damage which was 
at first estimated at £6,000. The damage did 
not amount to anything like this sum, and 
the ordinary business carried on at the 
premises is still going on in the usual way, 
and prompt measures are being taken io 
reinstate. 

Under the direction of Messrs. Hawe & Foley, 
architects, Beverley, Boyle's latest patent “ air 
pump ”’ ventilators have been applied to the 
new Council school, Beverley. 

Messrs. H. Wilson Young & Co., engineers 
and contractors, Norwich House, 13, Southamp- 
ton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. write to say 
that on page 246 last week, under the heading 
of “*The Miller General Hospital, Greenwich,” 
their name was given as contractors for the 
flooring throughout, but that the material was 
styled *‘ Terrazzo,” whereas the floors were al! 
of ‘ Terrano,” Terrano jointless flooring being 
their speciality. The firm also did the floors 
of the Royal South Hants and Southampton 
Hospital. 

Cushendall Church, Co. Antrim, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s patent concealed 
extract ventilators by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, Ltd., of Faileworth. Manchester. 

Galsworthy, Ltd., of 15 and 16, Newman- 
street, W., ask us to mention that, owing to 
the increased demand for their fitti in 
the Northern Counties, they have decided to 
open a branch in Leeds, and have acquired 
premises in Athenian-buildings, 9, Park-lane, 
Leeds, ere they will very shartly open 
showrooms. Mr. W. B. Clifton. who has for 
the last six years represented them generally 
in the provinces and London, will take over 
the management of their Leeds branch, and 
they have appointed Mr. William A. Maddick 
to present them in and on the south 
coast. 

A new residence is being erected at Aldford- 
street, Park-lane. under the supervision of 
Messre. Gilbert & Constanduros, bw Messrs. 
E. A. Roome & Co., Urswock-road, Heckner, 
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Hungerford Chantry, Salisbury, 1429. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, 1754—1880.* 

Few histories are better worth writing than 
this of the Royal Society of Arts, and few, alas, 
are written half so well! It was no easy matter 
to marshal an immense array of facts dealing 
with practically every side of human activity 
in such a way as to interest the reader, layman 
in many of the subjects as he is bound to be, 
in everything touched upon, from the romance 
of Barry's pictures to the establishment by 
the Society of the first public lavatories in 
London, from the introduction of the bread- 
fruit into the West Indies to the production of 
a cheap paintbox and the improvement of the 
Channel service. In all these, as in almost 
everything it has undertaken, the Society has 
been in advance of public opinion, and this 
doubtless by virtue of the fact that it has 
attracted the interest and support not of 
specialists only, but of educated men in general 
from its very foundation. The list of names 
selected from the list of members during the 
first decade of its existence which is given in 
Chapter II. embraces most of the important 
people of the day, from peers and generals to 
writers and artists, from Samuel Richardson and 
Dr. Johnson (whose one attempt at public speak- 
ing—a failure, as he afterwards admitted—was 
made at a meeting of the Society) to Baskerville 
and Robert Mylne, from the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord Bute to Thrale and Hogarth.t 
Bodies, like individuals, may have the gift of 
inspiring. devotion, and from the days of its 
first Secretary, Peter Templeman of the British 
Museum, to the present time the Society has had 
this gift, and has thus been enabled to be so far 
ahead of the opinion of the day as often to 
suggest the gift of prophecy. In the world of 
Art its offers of premiums and medals—the 
former now long discontinued—have had the 
effect of attracting, on the whole, the best of 
the younger artists who alone were eligible, as 
the list of Fine Art prize-winners from 1755 to 
1849, given in Chapter VIIL., sufficiently shows ; 
and here, as elsewhere, the catholicity of the 
Society’s interests is remarkable. Excellence 
in drawing, painting, architecture, engraving, 

* “ The History of the Royal Society of Arts.” By 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Society. 
(Murray, 1913. 15s. net.) 

+ It may be of interest in these days to note that 
this selected list contains the names of eleven dukes, 


two marquises, and fifty-one earls, to say nothing of 
the lower orders of the Peerage. 


technical improvements in such artistic pro- 
cesses as aquatint, lithography, and mezzotint, 
all are recognised by grants of money or medals, 
and of the recognition thus afforded to young 
and unknown artists of either sex, so many of 
whom justified it in th:ir after life, the Society 
may well be proud. 

The opening chapter onthe origin of the 
Society is full of interest, and the account of 
its founder, William Shipley, is probably the 
fullest that has yet appeared ; the discussion of 
the relationship of his Academy and that in 
St. Martin’s-lane, with the early part of 
Chapter III., which identifies the homes of the 
Society before the building of the Adelphi, 
forms a real contribution to our knowledge of 
eighteenth-century London. No mention is, 
however, made of the fact that the two 
Academies were in no sense rival institutions, 
but existed for different publics, Shipley’s 
Academy being, in Gilchrist’s words, “ the 
preparatory school for juvenile artists then 
[1767] in vogue; preparatory to the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture in St. Martin’s-lane, 
of the ‘Incorporated Society of Artists,’ the 
Society Hogarth had helped to found” (Life 
of Blake, Chapter I.). This account explains 
a provision noted by Sir H. Trueman Wood in 
the oldest printed list of the Society’s premiums, 
that for 1758, by which some of these were 
confined to students of “ The Academy for 
Painting, etc., in St. Martin’s-lane ’’—that is, 
the older students as distinguished from the 
youthful artists of Shipley’s Academy. 

One advantage the Society possessed at its 
foundation which contemporaries could appre- 
ciate less than ourselves—that of coming into 
existence in 1754. “ The Society's House in 
the Adelphi,” the original elevation of which is 
here given as a frontispiece, besides its interest 
as a masterpiece of the Brothers Adam, possesses 
a number of important pictures, portraits by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Cosway, and others, 
besides Barry’s pictures in the Great Room; and 
four of these portraits are reproduced from the 
original copper- plates engraved by Sherwin which 
are fortunately preserved. The one important 
piece of sculpture belonging to the Society, a 
statue by Carlini, represents one of the least- 
deserving members, Joshua Ward the pillmaker, 
a second full-length figure of whom (not men- 
tioned here) exists in London—the recumbent 
statue, one of the worst in Europe, on his tomb 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; it is only just to 
add that Ward had some claim to the Society's 
notice at the time owing to his introduction of 
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improved methods of making sulphuric acid 
but few men have been so much commemorated 
for so little service. To return to the Society. its 
activities have from the first been so multifarious 
that a few only of them can be mentioned here 
Arthur Young was for years Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and from the first 
much attention was paid to such subjects as 
the improvement of crops; the introduction of 
new and valuable products into England and 
the Colonies (the mangold wurzel, for instance 
and the bread-fruit); the chemical value of 
manures; improved methods of farming; the 
erection of cottages and the encouragement ot 
small holdings; the use of new agricultura! 
implements; and afforestation. In connec- 
tion with the last it_is interesting to note 
that the idea was taken up by landowners 
all over Great Britain, so that in 1776 the 
Earl of Moray planted 7,646,000 trees, and 
Johnes of Hafod, at a later date, over 2,900,000. 
In other directions sanitation, industrial 
hygiene, the reform of the patent system. 
improvements in technical processes, the 
promotion of popular education and physical 
training, the encouragement of music, cheap 
international postage, improved means of 
transportation for foodstuffs, improvements in 
Channel steamers, cabs, and traction-engines 

in these and a hundred questions more the Society 
has pointed the way to future improvements. 
At the present time it is of particular interest 
to find that as early as 1799 the Society 
“offered a gold medal to the landowner who 
should build in that year the greatest number 
of cottages with an allotment of 2 acres apiece, 
and another gold medal to the landlord who 
should apportion allotments of 2 acres to 
existing cottages on his estate ’’ ; and it may be 
a source of legitimate pride to readers of the 
Builder to learn that in the year 1864 “ some 
suggestions appeared in the Builder newspaper 
to the effect that some sort of memorial might 
be set up on certain houses and churches in 
London to commemorate their association with 
eminent persons,” and that, in consequence of 
these and an anonymous letter in the Society's 
Journal suggesting that the Society should ofier 
a prize for a suitable memorial tablet, the well- 
known Society of Arts tablet was affixed to 
numerous buildings, including many of those 
suggested by the writer in the Builder. It is 
difficult to realise that only sixty vears ago 
London possessed no public lavatories, and it 
was the Society of Arts which constructed the 
two first, one for gentlemen in Fleet-street and 
one for ladies in Bedford-street, Strand, on the 
model of those provided in the Great Exhibition 
of.1851. Financially they proved a failure, but 


athe idea was taken up by the City Corporation, 


and this defect was by degrees completely 
remedied. 

It was in its organisation of the Exhibition 
of 1851, however, that the Society most largely 
influenced English life, and the pages here 
devoted to the subject are among the most 
interesting in the book. It was the “ Felix 
Summerley tea-service,” the work of the 
Society's active and vigorous member and 
Chairman, Sir Henry Cole, that in some sense 
originated that Exhibition, and gave a sorel) 
needed stimulus to the revival of the applied 
arts, and this was only one of the debts which 
the Society and the country owe to Cole. He 
came into power at a period of depression, when 
the Society's funds and activities were alike at 
a low ebb; he left it a great and flourts ung 
institution ; and if, as is true of more than 
work as Chairman of the Committee on Music. 
* he directed, or rather dictated, all its p: 
ings,’ his services can hardly be rate’ 
highly. In his time the Society demande! ' 
establishment of a Ministry of Education 
ceived the plan of affiliating Colonial insti’ 
to its Colonial section ; encouraged the ¢ 
of a system of examinations which, w" 
we may think of its present developments, 
of high value at the time; virtually started ' 
higher education of girls by holding » mec''"+ 
from which the Girls’ Public Day Schoo! ! 
took its rise; and taught the public to *: 
what the Society had urged from the fir! 
better system of technical education. \' 
a century before the Great Exhibition 0! 
the Society was offering prizes “ for the a) 
tion of Art to textile manufactures, anc “ 
out belittling the efforts of Morris an’ &* 
school, one may reasonably say that — of 
Society's influence has been wider than ' Of 
Morris, as well as much earlier in the fe!" 
recent years—those years which fall outs'(’ 
province of the present work—the Svc!’ 
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impo in the matter of Inter- 
trational ions has appeared at Chicago, 
nae and clsewhere ; and no reform initiated 
St. = yeu hes heen of more general 
dust se the investigations of the Committee 
ty than the in : 
utr! :binding, whereby everyone, by asking 
7 co to | bound according to the Society 
ae specifi ation, is sure of sound material 
+ pi eraftemans hip in any class of work. 
. \ few printers” errors may be noted for a second 
edition :—1867 (p. Salachente be 1767; on p. 147 
weare told that Watson of Llandaff's services in 
afforestation are said all to have taken place 
onan estate W hich he inherited in 1789, pee 
the Society is said to have given him a medal 
for those services in 1788 and other years ; 
U fati p. 167) should be Ll ftizi ; 1680 should 
be si) on p. 451. One suggestion may be put 
forward in conclusion. To the familiar story of 
jury's beginning his work on the pictures in 
the Great Room of the — with only sixteen 
chiings in his pocket should be ad a refer- 
eye to the remarks seribbled by Blake, a fervent 
ainiter of Barry, a sketch of whom he made in 
juer life in Barry’s own Account of the Pictures 
i, the Adelphi, on the margin of his copy 
of Reynolds’ Discourses ; although unjust to 
the Society, it is too characteristic of the 
ynter, and too interesting as confirming the 
tnditional story of Barry's poverty, to be 
welected, as it has been hitherto in accounts 
cf the artist. “Who will dare to say that 
lite Art’ is encouraged, or either wished or 
tierated, in a nation where the veges Bex Arts 
siiered Barry to give them his labour for 
mthing? A Society composed of the flower of 
the English nobility and gentry suffering an 
anist to starve, while he really supported what 
they, under pretence of encouraging, were 
coleavouring to depress! Barry told me that 
vile he did that—painted, namely, the pictures 
in the Society's Great Room at the Adelphi— 
e lived on bread and apples.’*’ The Society 
ws better than its bond, as, though he had 
sed for the cost of his materials only, it 
warded him a premium of 200 guineas, a gold 
nedal, and a public expression of its thanks ; 
it when his body lay in state in the Great 
kom “a pall,” as Haydon said, “ worthy of 
corpse,’ many members must regretfully 
hve reflected that his later life was one of 
wualid poverty, due in great part to that 
evotion to Art which, by keeping him at 
wrk for the Society when he might have 
embarked on schemes more profitable, led 
inally to his miserable end. Of Barry, as 
{ Wren, it might have been said, Si 
jumentum requiris, circumapice, 
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TOMB-RAILS OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


ly bygone days the arms and achievements 

‘ the illustrious dead were placed in state 
svove the grave—a custom dating back to the 
ancient Greeks. They were for several cen- 
‘tunes in England sufficiently safeguarded by 
‘te reverent awe in which the sacred spots were 
ted, aided no doubt by the watchful vigilance 
‘the priests. But at some later period—the 
ate still not precisely known—it became 
“visable, in England at least, to protect the 
nore costly monuments in churches with iron 
‘ulings, for the custom never seems to have 
prevailed to the same extent on the Continent. 
The earliest record I have met with is that of 
“! ton railing surrounding the tomb of Mary 
* “ouci, in Newbattle Abbey, in 1214, the 
“athle efficy having been brought from Bruges. 
_ ee tomt-rails are, of course, quite distinct 
“om the more elaborate grilles, or enclosures of 
“on, which may date back to the eleventh 
“tury, protecting sanctuaries, shrines, and 
uate chapels. Remains of grilles still exist 
: Winche-ter of that date; the shrine of a 
De pea anterbury Cathedral, we read, was 
rotectcd; and Henry III. placed one 
‘round the shrine of St. Amphibalus when he 
wr '' to the central position in St. Albans 
mre l'e shrine of St. Edward, in West- 
il oy Abbey, is surrounded by Royal tombs, 
anbuk whi h were grilled with iron on the 
the Mtr) side to protect it. Only one of 
vhich now remains, the extreme beauty of 
rar _ have saved it, for the rest have been 
por folie rn down ; it is of richly-stamped 
, — ‘ scroll-work, to the beautiful tomb 
oe teen Eleanor. The rest were probably 
iner, that to the tomb of Edward I. being 
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described as of vertical bars ending in fleur-de- 
lis, with high standards terminating in rude 
bearded busts resembling the dead warrior. 
That to the tomb of Henry III. was by Henry 
of Lewes, but no description of it has been 
published. 

It is doubtful whether any tomb-rails actually 
exist of older date than Edward III. That to 
the tomb of Archbishop Langton, who was 
buried in the Abbey in 1379, three years after 
his death, is perhaps as early as any now 
remaining. It consists of stout iron verticals, 
square in section, and tenoned at the base into 
a wide and heavy flat bar resting on the stone 
coping. The upper ends of these are hammered 
into spikes, passing through and rising 7 in. above. 
a wide horizontal, to which are attached on both 
sides richly-moulded bands 3 in. deep, forming 
the cornice or frieze. At the angles and sides 
are standards, six in all, rising a foot above the 
top of the spikes, fashioned of 2-in. square bars 
set diagonally, with moulded caps bearing over- 
hanging battlements. On each face below tne 
cornice are crocketed buttresses on a moulded 
base. This presents the earliest type of tomb-rail 
known, and is repeated in the gates to the Physic 
Garden, illustrated by Mr. Aymer Vallance in 
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his beautiful book on Oxford, and which evi-. 
dently formed part of the protection to a tomb. 
A slight innovation is seen in the rail to the 
tomb of Catherine Swinford, third wife of John 
of Gaunt, at Lincoln, the standards being higher 
and more slender, with quatrefoils pierced below 
the battlements. The entire cornice is also 
battlemented. This latter feature was favoured 
for some time, for in Neale’s view of West- 
minster Abbey, Plate XXIX., the rail to Queen 
Philippa’s monument is seen similarly treated, 
but without spikes. 

The tomb of the Black Prince at Canterbury 
is protected by iron rails of this type, but 
without the spikes. The railing is, however, 
of later date than the monument, and is 
identical with those to the neighbouring 
tombs of Henry IV. and Archbishop Chichely. 
All three rails presumably are by the same 
hand, the rivets, in the form of lion's heads and 
fleur-de-lis, which decorate the cornices being 
from the same tool. The Prince left instructions 
by will that he should be buried in the crypt, 
and the date of the removal! of the monument 
to its present position is unknown. Archbishop 
Chichely is known to have erected his own 
tomb during his life, about 1440; he died in 


Black Prince’s Tomb, Canterbury. 
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Hungerford Chantry, Salisbury, 1429. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
ARTS, 1754—1880.* 


Few histories are better worth writing than 
this of the Royal Society of Arts, and few, alas, 
are written half so well! It was no easy matter 
to marshal an immense array of facts dealing 
with practically every side of human activity 
in such a way as to interest the reader, layman 
in many of the subjects as he is bound to be, 
in everything touched upon, from the romance 
of Barry’s pictures to the establishment by 
the Society of the first public lavatories in 
London, from the introduction of the bread- 
fruit into the West Indies to the production of 
a cheap paintbox and the improvement of the 
Channel service. In all these, as in almost 
everything it has undertaken, the Society has 
been in advance of public opinion, and this 
doubtless by virtue of the fact that it has 
attracted the interest and support not of 
specialists only, but of educated men in general 
from its very foundation. The list of names 
selected from the list of members during the 
first decade of its existence which is given in 
Chapter II. embraces most of the important 
people of the day, from peers and generals to 
writers.and artists, from Samuel Richardson and 
Dr. Johnson (whose one attempt at public speak- 
ing—a failure, as he afterwards admitted—was 
made at a meeting of the Society) to Baskerville 
and Robert Mylne, from the Duke of Grafton 
and Lord Bute to Thrale and Hogarth.t 
Bodies, like individuals, may have the gift of 
inspiring. devotion, and from the days of its 
first Secretary, Peter Templeman of the British 
Museum, to the present time the Society has had 
this gift, and has thus been enabled to be so far 
ahead of the opinion of the day as often to 
suggest the gift of prophecy. In the world of 
Art its offers of premiums and medals—the 
former now long discontinued—have had the 
effect of attracting, on the whole, the best of 
the younger artists who alone were eligible, as 
the list of Fine Art prize-winners from 1755 to 
1849, given in Chapter VIIL., sufficiently shows ; 
and here, as elsewhere, the catholicity of the 
Society’s interests is remarkable. Excellence 
in drawing, painting, architecture, engraving, 


* “ The History of the Royal Society of Arts.” By 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Secretary of the Society. 
(Murray. 1913. 15s. net.) 

+ It may be of interest in these days to note that 
this selected list contains the names of eleven dukes, 
two marquises, and fifty-one earls, to say nothing of 
the lower orders of the Peerage. 


technical improvements in such artistic pro- 
cesses as aquatint, lithography, and mezzotint, 
all are recognised by grants of money or medals, 
and of the recognition thus afforded to young 
and unknown artists of either sex, so many of 
whom justified it in thzir after life, the Society 
may well be proud. 

The opening chapter on the origin of the 
Society is full of interest, and the account of 
its founder, William Shipley, is probably the 
fullest that has yet appeared ; the discussion of 
the relationship of his Academy and that in 
St. Martin’s-lane, with the early part of 
Chapter IIT., which identifies the homes of the 
Society before the building of the Adelphi, 
forms a real contribution to our knowledge of 
eighteenth-century London. No mention is, 
however, made of the fact that the two 
Academies were in no sense rival institutions, 
but existed for different publics, Shipley’s 
Academy being, in Gilchrist’s words, “ the 
preparatory school for juvenile artists then 
[1767] in vogue; preparatory to the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture in St. Martin’s-lane, 
of the ‘Incorporated Society of Artists,’ the 
Society Hogarth had helped to found” (Life 
of Blake, Chapter 1.). This account explains 
a provision noted by Sir H. Trueman Wood in 
the oldest printed list of the Society’s premiums, 
that for 1758, by which some of these were 
confined to students of “The Academy for 
Painting, etc., in St. Martin’s-lane ’’—that is, 
the older students as distinguished from the 
youthful artists of Shipley’s Academy. 

One advantage the Society possessed at its 
foundation which contemporaries could appre- 
ciate less than ourselves—that of coming into 
existence in 1754. “ The Society’s House in 
the Adelphi,’ the original elevation of which is 
here given as a frontispiece, besides its interest 
as a masterpiece of the Brothers Adam, possesses 
a number of important pictures, portraits by 
Reynolds, Gelbanouahs Cosway, and others, 
besides Barry’s pictures in the Great Room; and 
four of these portraits are reproduced from the 
original copper-plates engraved by Sherwin which 
are fortunately preserved. The one important 
piece of sculpture belonging to the Society, a 
statue by Carlini, represents one of the least- 
deserving members, Joshua Ward the pillmaker, 
a second full-length figure of whom (not men- 
tioned here) exists in London—the recumbent 
statue, one of the worst in Europe, on his tomb 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; it is only just to 
add that Ward had some claim to the Society’s 
notice at the time owing to his introduction of 
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improved methods of making sulphuric acid, 
but few men have been so much commemorated 
for so little service. To return to the Society, its 
activities have from the first been so multifarious 
that a few only of them can be mentioned here. 
Arthur Young was for years Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and from the first 
much attention was paid to such subjects as 
the improvement of crops; the introduction of 
new and valuable products into England and 
the Colonies (the mangold wurzel, for instance 
and the bread-fruit); the chemical value oj 
manures; improved methods of farming: the 
erection of cottages and the encouragement ot 
small heldings; the use of new agricultural 
implements; and afforestation. In connec- 
tion with the last it_is interesting to note 
that the idea was taken up by landowners 
all over Great Britain, so that in 1776 the 
Earl of Moray planted 7,646,000 trees, and 
Johnes of Hafod, at a later date, over 2,000,000. 
In other directions sanitation, industrial 
hygiene, the reform of the patent system, 
improvements in technical processes, the 
promotion of popular education and physical 
training, the encouragement of music, cheap 
international postage, improved means of 
transportation for foodstuffs, improvements in 
Channel steamers, cabs, and traction-engines— 
in these and a hundred questions more the Society 
has pointed the way to future improvements. 
At the present time it is of particular interest 
to find that as early as 1799 the Society 
“ offered a gold medal to the landowner who 
should build in that year the greatest number 
of cottages with an allotment of 2 acres apiece, 
and another gold medal to the landlord who 
should apportion allotments of 2 acres to 
existing cottages on his estate ’’ ; and it may be 
a source of legitimate pride to readers of the 
Builder to learn that in the year 1864 “ some 
suggestions appeared in the Builder newspaper 
to the effect that some sort of memorial might 
be set up on certain houses and churches in 
London to commemorate their association with 
eminent persons,” and that, in consequence of 
these and an anonymous letter in the Society's 
Journal suggesting that the Society should offer 
a prize for a suitable memorial tablet, the well- 
known Society of Arts tablet was affixed to 
numerous buildings, including many of those 
suggested by the writer in the Builder. It is 
difficult to realise that only sixty years ago 
London possessed no public lavatories, and it 
was the Society of Arts which constructed the 
two first, one for gentlemen in Fleet-street and 
one for ladies in Bedford-street, Strand, on the 
model of those provided in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. Financially they proved a failure, but 

athe idea was taken up by the City Corporation, 
and this defect was by degrees completely 
remedied. 

It was in its organisation of the Exhibition 
of 1851, however, that the Society most largely 
influenced English life, and the pages here 
devoted to the subject are among the most 
interesting in the book. It was the * Felix 
Summerley tea-service,’ the work of the 
Society's active and vigorous member and 
Chairman, Sir.Henry Cole, that in some sense 
originated that Exhibition, and gave a sore!) 
needed stimulus to the revival of the applied 
arts, and this was only one of the debts which 
the Society and the country owe to Cole. He 
came into power at a period of depression, when 
the Society's funds and activities were alike at 
a low ebb; he left it a great and flourising 
institution ; and if, as is true of more than lis 
work as Chairman of the Committee on Must. 
** he directed, or rather dictated, all its prow l- 
ings,’ his services can hardly be rated 
highly. In his time the Society demande’ ‘he 
establishment of a Ministry of Education 
ceived the plan of affiliating Colonial inst! 
to its Colonial section ; encouraged the grow!) 
of a system of examinations which, w4 
we may think of its present developmen'>. 
of high value at the time; virtually started "' 
higher education of girls by holding » mee''"* 
from which the Girls’ Public Day Schoo! ! 
took its rise; and taught the public to ‘+4 
what the Society had urged from the tr‘ ~* 
better system of technical education. N°"! 
a century before the Great Exhibition ©! 
the Society was offering prizes “ for the ap) 
tion of Art to textile manufactures,” and. “ 
out belittling the efforts of Morris an¢ ™ 
school, one may reasonably say that ‘i 
Society's influence has been wider than th. Of 

Morris, as well as much earlier in the field. an 
recent years—those years which fall outsi!” rs 
province of the present work—the Soci’) 
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snal impo in the matter of Inter- 
triton) Oi itione hes ap at Chicago, 
ay) is, and clsewhere ; and no reform initiated 
rrsy hos: years has been of more general 
durin 0s he investigations of the Committee 
jity than the in : : 
ut, Lbinding, whereby everyone, by asking 
on Book™ the Society 
fors book to be bound according oie terial 
of Arts’ specification, is sure of sound materia 
anicraftemanship in any class of work. - 
\few printers’ errors may be noted for a seco 
edition :—1867 (p 181) show be 1767; on p. 147 
weare old that Watson of Liandaff’s services in 
aforstation are said all to have taken place 
onan estate which he inherited in 1789, though 
the Society is said to have given him a medal 
for those services in 1788 and other years ; 
fori (p. 167) should be Uffizi ; 1680 should 
be 80 on p. 451. One suggestion may be put 
forvard in conclusion. To the familiar story of 
Rary’s beginning his work on the pictures in 
‘reat Room of the Adelphi with only sixteen 
cilings in bis pocket should be added a refer- 
ope to the remarks scribbled by Blake, a tervent 
aiairer of Barry, @ sketch of whom he made in 
jer life in Barry’s own Account of the Pictures 
;, the Adelphi, on the margin of his copy 
of Reynolds’ Discourses ; although unjust to 
te Society, it is too characteristic of the 
wnter, and too interesting as confirming the 
tnditional story of Barry's poverty, to be 
elected, as it has been hitherto in accounts 
of the artist. “Who will dare to say that 
olite Art’ is encouraged, or either wished or 
tlerated, in a nation where the Society ot Arts 
«fered Barry to give them his labour for 
mthing? A Society composed of the flower of 
the English nobility and gentry suffering an 
artist to starve, while he really supported what 
they, under pretence of encouraging, were 
epleavouring to depress! Barry told me that 
vile he did that—painted, namely, the pictures 
in the Society's Great Room at the Adelphi— 
lived on bread and apples.’"’ The Society 
vs better than its bond, as, though he had 
awked for the cost of his materials only, it 
warded him a premium of 200 guineas, a gold 
nelal, and a public expression of its thanks ; 
bat when his body lay in state in the Great 
kom “a pall.” as Haydon said, “ worthy of 
the corpse,” many members must regretfully 
uve retlected that bis later life was one of 
wualid poverty, due in great part to that 
kvotion to Art which, by keeping him at 
wrk for the Society when he might have 
embarked on schemes more profitable, led 
inlly to his miserable end. Of Barry, as 
{ Wren, it might have been said, Si 
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ly bygone days the arms and achievements 
‘ the illustrious dead were placed in state 
sbove the grave—a custom dating back to the 
incient Greeks. They were for several cen- 
‘tunes in England sufficiently safeguarded by 
‘he reverent awe in which the sacrec spots were 
weld, aided no doubt by the watchful vigilance 
‘the priests. But at some later period—the 
ate still not precisely known—it became 
“lvisable, in England at least, to protect the 
more costly monuments in churches with iron 
fallings, for the custom never seems to have 
prevailed to the same extent on the Continent. 
The earliest record I have met with is that of 
“0 Iron railing surrounding the tomb of Mary 
* Couci, in Newbattle Abbey, in 1214, the 
marble effigy having been brought from Bruges. 
,_ © tom!)-rails are, of course, quite distinct 
‘rom the nore elaborate rilles, or enclosures of 


th 


—_ whi may date k to the eleventh 
ny, rotecting sanctuaries, shrines, and 
mvate chapels. Remains of grilles still exist 


B Winchster of that date; the shrine of A 
ty - in Contenbany Cathedral, we read, was 
7 Totec t ox : and Henry Ill. om 
Sound the shrine of St. Amphibalsa when he 
‘ed | to the central position in St. Albans 
ri e shrine of St. Edward, in West- 
suet Al bey, is surrounded by Royal tombs, 


a Wich were grilled with iron on the 
ro Story side to protect it. Only one of 
Thich how remains, the extreme beauty of 
ruthless). ‘ have saved it, for the rest have been 


‘orn down ; it is of richly-stamped 


4 foliat seroll-work, to the beautiful tomb 
: Queen Eleanor. 


Mainer, thet to the tomb of Edward I. being 


The rest were probably 
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described as of vertical bars ending in fleur-de- 
lis, with high standards terminating in rude 
bearded Lusts resembling the de warrior. 
That to the tomb of Henry LIL. was by Henry 
of Lewes, but no description of it has been 
published. 

It is doubtful whether any tomb-rails actually 
exist of older date than Edward III. That to 
the tomb of Archbishop Langton, who was 
buried in the Abbey in 1379, three years after 
his death, is perhaps as early as any now 
remaining. It consists of stout iron verticals, 
square in section, and tenoned at the base into 
a wide and heavy flat bar resting on the stone 
coping. The upper ends of these are hammered 
into spikes, passing through and rising 7 in. above. 
a wide horizontal, to which are attached on both 
sides richly-moulded bands 3 in. deep, forming 
the cornice or frieze. At the angles and sides 
are standards, six in all, rising a foot above the 
top of the spikes, fashioned of 2-in. square bars 
set diagonally, with moulded caps bearing over- 
hanging battlements. On each face below tne 
cornice are crocketed buttresses on a moulded 
base. This presents the earliest type of tomb-rail 
known, and is repeated in the gates to the Physic 
Garden, illustrated by Mr. Aymer Vallance in 
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his beautiful book on Oxford, and which evi- 
dently formed part of the protection to a tomb. 
A slight innovation is seen in the rail to the 
tomb of Catherine Swinford, third wife of John 
of Gaunt, at Lincoln, the standards being higher 
and more slender, with quatrefoils pierced below 
the battlements. The entire cornice is also 
battlemented. This latter feature was favoured 
for some time, for in Neale’s view of West- 
minster Abbey, Plate XXIX., the rail to Queen 
Philippa’s monument is seen similarly treated, 
but without spikes. 

The tomb of the Black Prince at Canterbury 
is cary by iron rails of this type, but 
without the spikes. The railing is, however, 
of later date than the monument, and is 
identical with those to the neighbouring 
tombs of Henry IV. and Archbishop Chichely. 
All three rails presumably are by the same 
hand, the rivets, in the form of lion’s heads and 
fleur-de-lis, which decorate the cornices being 
from the same tool. The Prince left instructions 
by will that he should be buried in the crypt, 
and the date of the removal of the monument 
to its present position is unknown. Archbishop 
Chichely is known to have erected his own 
tomb during his life, about 1440; he died in 


Black Prince’s Tomb, Canterbury. 
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1443. He surrounded it with iron railings, and 
it is thought possible by the Cathedral authori- 
ties that he protected the two Royal tombs in 
a similar way. It may be, however, that these 
were erected when Joan of Navarre was laid in 
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Archbishop Langton, 1379. 


her husband's grave in 1437. The _ incon- 
venience of omitting the spikes became 
apparent even before the death of the Arch- 
bishop, for a thief took refuge inside the rails, 
whence he was forcibly extracted by his 
pursuers, who were thought to have outraged 
the Archbishop by their action. The bars are 
set diagonally and the fine standards are 
surmounted by tall spikes, which perhaps 
served as prickets. The fine Hungerford 
Chantrey grille in Salisbury Cathedral, though 
rather more than a tomb-rail, is a noble example 
of the vertical bar treatment. By deed dated 
1429, twenty years before his death, Lord 
Hungerford had licence to erect and enclose an 
altar to the Blessed Virgin and his own tomb. 
This was originally in the north arcade of the 
nave, but now in the choir. The verticals are 
very massive, 14 in. square, and there are as 
many as fifty-eight on either side, with fifteen 
at the ends. They are held together and 
strengthened by two moulded horizontals, and 
the whole was formerly painted in blue, green, 
and vermilion, with gold. There are also eight 
massive standards, but most of the upper part 
above the bars is a modern addition. The 
grille to the tomb of Abbot Wheathampstead 
in St. Albans Abbey, who died in 1464, is 
somewhat similar, of vertical bars, 7 ft. 9 in, 
high, connected above. by iron arch pieces, 
under a heavy coved and battlemented cornice, 
9 in. deep, with shields ot arms. The verticals, 
twenty-nine in number, are spaced between 
four massive buttressed standards. These two 
fine examples close chantreys, which, while 
containing the tomb, also permitted the priest 
to enter and say Mass. To the tomb of Bishop 
Fleming, 1431, in Lincoln Cathedral, the 
verticals are continued above the cornice as 
spikes, the latter being formed of a wide flat 
bar with raised half-round beaded borders and 
impressed with waving lines passing between 
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ierced trefoils. This slight innovation — 

directly to the far richer rail of We Is 
Cathedral, in several respects an entirely new 
departure. Bishop Fleming was the founder of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and his work there was 
carried on later by his friend, Bishop Becking- 
ton, who died in 1464. This Bishop's tomb is 
in Wells Cathedral, and was tormerly visited 
annually by the Mayor and burgesses in 
gratitude for a conduit and other benefits. 
During a restoration it was removed and 
partly dismantled, when the greater part of 
the iron railing became utilised to shut off the 
south transept from the south aisle of the 
choir. It consists of eight verticals between 
each standard. The cornice is moulded and 
battlemented, with small bearded heads in 
relief at intervals. Nine inches lower is a 
second band with moulded edges, bearing 
shields and pierced with quatrefoils, and again 
below this, 19 in. from the ground, is a plain 
horizontal. The heads of the verticals rise 
18 in. above the cornices, and are formed of 
plates, ,'; in. thick, cut into a fleur-de-lis, both 
above and another below a Maltese cross ; these, 
intersecting at right angles, produce a highly 
decorative and somewhat fantastic spike. The 
standards, massive and heavily buttressed, rise 
20 in. above the cornice, tapering with three 
tiers of battlements, and richly decorated with 
mouldings and incised work. 

A remarkable and still richer variation of 
this railing by the same hand surrounds the 
tomb of Sir Thomas and Lady Hungerford in 
the old Castle Chape! at Farley. In this there 
are two pierced and battlemented horizontals. 
The heads of the verticals are alternately 
identical with those of Wells or beaten into a 
small figure like an ace of spades. -The stan 
dards, however, are altogether different and 
unique, finishing in large and fantastically-cut 
leaves of plate, which also intersect at right 
angles. Sir Thomas fell at Agincourt, and his 
son was the friend and contemporary of Bishop 
Beckington, in whose time the railing was no 
doubt erected. 

There are rails of this century in the chancel 
of Arundel Church protecting the Fitz-Alan 
tomb, and a third example at Lincoln, but it is 
certain that a very inconsiderable number now 
exist. Weever states, in his ‘* Funeral Monu- 
ments,” that in the choir of Christchurch, 
London, there were nine tombs of alabaster 
and marble “ environed with bars or strakes of 
iron,’ and another in the body of the church. 
No fewer than 636 persons of quality were buried 
in this church, including four queens, four 
duchesses, a duke, etc. There were several in 
St. Paul's, including Henry Barton's tomb, 
1427, “grated or coped about with iron.” 
Should any reader know of further examples, 
the writer will be grateful for information. 

J. STARKIE GARDNER. 
(To be continued.) 


— —e-sp-e——_ 


THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF 
MANCHESTER. 


Mr. T. pe Courcy Meape, M.Inst.C.E., 
City Surveyor of Manchester, described the 
new main drainage works which he is carrying 
out for the City of Manchester at a meeting of 
the Institution of Municipal and County 
Engineers, held at the Town Hall, Manchester, 
on Friday, February 20, Mr. J. W. Cockrill, 
Great Yarmouth, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Meade said the main drainage scheme 
which he prepared was approved by Parliament 
in 1911. It provides for the drainage of the 
whole city and certain adjoining districts. The 
new sewers will be of suflicient capacity to 
meet the requirements of Manchester ’ and 
neighbourhood for fifty years. The total area 
included in the scheme is 39,100 acres. 

The sewers are circular, and vary in size 
from 2 ft. 3 in. diameter to 15 ft. 2 in. diameter. 
They gravitate to the sewage works at 
Davyhulme. 

The number of rings of brickwork range 
from two to four. The inner ring is composed 
of red engineering bricks ; in the remainder of 
the work hard shale bricks are used, All 
brickwork is set in Portland cement mortar. 

In bad ground the sewers are strengthened 
by the addition of concrete. 

The specification provides that compressed 
air, with or without a shield, shall be employed 
where the nature of the ground warrants this 
method of construction, and in some cases it 
has been found necessary to use compressed air 
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in order successfully to accomplish the work 
Cast-iron segments of the usual type were use 
in two places in lieu of brickwork in cement. 

To ensure proper supervision an assistant 
engineer is employed on each section of th: 
work, and he is allowed as many competent 
clerks of works as are necessary for complet 
supervision both night and day. Each clerk of 
works enters in a book daily the particula: 
length of sewer built under his immediat, 
supervision during that day or night, as the 
case may be. The progress-drawings an 
record identify each length of work completed 
with the official who supervised it. 

After the work is finished, or (if required 
during its progress, the contractors are bound 
to cut into it at any points indicated to then 
by the City Surveyor for the purpose of 
examination. If the exposed work is found to 
be satisfactory, the Corporation pay the cost of 
cutting and restoring the work. 

The whole of the work is under the genera! 
supervision of the Resident Engineer, Mr. C. © 
Bullough, who reports daily to the City Sur- 
veyor. A final and searching inspection is 
made before the expiration of the period of 
maintenance, which is two years from the dat 
of completion. 


Extra Work. 


The contract provides that no charges what 
ever for extra work shall be claimed by th: 
contractor or allowed by the Corporation, or by 
the City Surveyor or the referee, unless such 
work shall have been done under an order in 
writing on the form provided for the purpos: 
signed by the City Surveyor, and furnished t 
the contractor before such extra work has been 
commenced, and the contractor is required to 
furnish a return of extra work done every week 
giving the details and the number and date of 
the order authorising the work. If no weekly 
return is sent in, it is to be deemed an admis 
sion that no extra work was done during that 
week. 

The contractor’s prices include the cost 
any timber left in, and of strengthening founda 
tions as may be required. 


























Iron Railing from the Tomb of the 
Black Prince, 1440. 
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xe provisions have been found to work 
pat have ! duced the extras toa minimum ; 
Wee. those contractors who cut their tenders 
in rely upon extras for their profits, now 
fine, chester a wide berth. 


give Manchest: 
Penstocks. 


puvision hav been made, by means of pen- 
for reculating or transferring the flow 


tacks, P “ 
fra the old sewers to the new, or rice versed, as 
eqsion May require. This arrange ment has 
ocal A 


av advantages, and it enables the workmen 
- ater the large sewers with safety during the 
da for the sak ar of repairs, etc. ‘ 

yrs. Glenfield & Kennedy, Kilmarnock, 
ani Messrs. Blakeborough, Brighouse, are sub- 
contractors for the lar, penstock work. 
The penstocks on the sections of the main 
dnimge scheme under construction vary in 
ie from 6 ft. 9 in. diameter to i4 ft. b 
jt. 6in. They are of cast-iron, fitted wit 
cymetal faces scraped watertight. The lifting 
<yadies are made of mild steel, and are pro- 
texted from the action of the sewage by wrought- 
ino tubes. These tubes are filled : with 
joncant in which, under normal conditions, 
the crews are submerged. 
The dead weight of the penstock gates varies 
fon 3 to 8 tons; they are counterbalanced by 
iron weights. Worm gearing is fitted to 
ech penstock, with a velocity ratio of 5,654 

« that a force of a few pounds cgples at 

tie handle will operate the penstock. With this 
mechanical advantage the largest of these pen- 
cks could be operated by hand in four hours 
ifthe motor should fail or break down. Electric 
motors, fitted with limit switches, and capable 

running at 1,000 revolutions per minute, 
vil be installed. The penstocks can then be 
opaed or closed in about eight minutes. 

The motors will be of the submergible type, 



































Rail to the Tomb of 
Sir T. ungerf, 
the Chapel of Farley jan ri aha 
(See page 306.) 
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with gaslight starters, so arranged that in the 
off-positions the field coils on the motor are on 
half current. The wiring will be of sheathed 
cable run on porcelain insulators. Hydraulic 
power is not available in the locality, otherwise 
it would be used in preference te electricity 
owing to the moist atmosphere in the chamsbera. 

Manchester is a city which is intersected by 
numerous canals, rivers, and railways. The 
crossing of these has been a matter of no little 
anxiety to those concerned. 

Many miles of work are now in progress, and 
the value of contracts let, including the work 
which is being carried out by the Corporation 
staff, amounts to upwards of £500,000. 

The President proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Meade, which was seconded by Mr. J. S. 
Brodie, Blackpool, supported by Mr. H. Perey 
Boulnois, Westminster, and other gentlemen, 
and carried. 


—_—-o->e— --—— 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
STAGE. 


It may be said at once that Mr. W. S. 
Maugham’s play at the Duke of York’s Theatre, 
“ The Land of Promise,” is an original work of 
considerable merit, very finely acted. The land 
of promise is Canada, and we can only hope 
that the picture the author draws of Manitobar 
civilisation is out of date, and that the land 
is now kinder to man and man more humane 
to woman than in the early days of the settler. 
A refined Englishwoman, lately a companion to 
a Tunbridge Wells lady, is living in her brother's 
“ shack,’ exposed to the vulgar spite of her sister- 
in-law, and is driven by rage and despair to 
marry a hired man, whom she despises. Her 
subsequent life is spent on the lonely prairie, in 
a worse “ shack” than before, and left to the 
tender mercies of the husband, whose only law 
is brute force. We do not know that it can 
be said that the author has not given us a true 
picture of life “out West,’ nor an incorrect 
illustration of the businesslike character of 
marital relations in such circumstances, but we 
think it will be agreed that the process of 
* breaking-in ’ the woman to fit her to her 
new life is both painful and at times embarrass- 
ing, not altogether altered by the fact that in 
the end she learns to love as well as obev. The 
various acts are suitably staged, though we 
thought the roof of the “* shack ” in the third 
act was almost too heavy for the supports; but 
that may have heen due to our imperfect view 
of the stage, for the builder of the structure was 
so thorough in taming his wife that in all 
wobability he was as thorough in building his 
eng especially as he was enthusiastic about 
his dwelling and spoke as a craftsman of it. 
As we have already remarked, the acting is 
extremely good, Miss Irene Vanbrugh, Miss 
Marion Ashworth, Miss Mary Rorke, and Mr. 
Cc. V. France, Mr. Godfrey Tearle, and Mr. 
Basil S. Foster deserving special mention. 

Mr. Percy Gordon Holmes’s ** You Made Me 
Love You,” now being presented at the Lyceum, 
is a melodrama with all the modern improve- 
ments, and the play is carried along with great 
vivacity. Mr. Henry Lonsdale plays the part 
of the hero with much vigour, and Mr. Chas. 
Kenyon is a most realistic detective. The 
heroine was charmingly played by Miss Violet 
Graham, while the rest of the cast is an exceed- 
ingly strong one. The scenery calls for no 
special comment. It has been tastefully 
designed and suitably chosen for each act of 
the play. The scenes showing the interiors of 
rooms were perhaps the most attractive, more 
especially the first scene in Act 3, which 
describes a room at * Woodcroft,” which was 
very well designed. 

In “The Marriage of Kitty’ at the Play- 
house we have a very amusing comedy 
adapted from the French eleven years 
ago by Mr. Cosmo Gordon Lennox for Miss 
Marie Tempest. In the chief character of 
Lady Belsize ample opportunity is afforded for 
Miss Tempest’s exceptional powers of humour, 
wit, and charm. Miss Moore as Mme. de 
Semiano and Mr. Graham Browne as Reggie 
Belsize were alike excellent. The scenery, 
if not remarkable for any outstanding qualities, 
is appropriate of its kind, that of the second 
scene being especially suitable and appropriate. 

“A Pair of Silk Stockings,” produced at the 
Criterion, is one of the most amusing comedies 
we remember seeing, Miss Venne's Lady 
Penelope Gower and Mr. Sam Sothern’s Sam 
Thornhill being particularly masterly character 
sketches, while Mr. Allan Aynesworth’s Major 
Bagnall is all that could be desired. The 
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scenery is suitable and well designed. In 
this and the majority of ‘social plays | the 
scenery reaches a midway position, being less 
good in its architectural character than the 
work of the best of our architects, but infinitely 
better than that of which the average prac- 
titioner is capable. 


- |= 


OFFICIAL TESTS WITH FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS. 


In a recent issue we called attention to 
the tests the British Fire Prevention Committee 
have standardised for chemical fire extinguishers. 












































Rails to the Tomb of Bishop Beckington, 
Wells Cathedral, 1465. (See page 305.) 
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This Committee devoted considerable time last 
year to an exhaustive investigation into the 
reliability of existing portable chemical fire 
extinguishers, in which inquiry they had the 
co-operation of a number of Government 
Departments, corporations, and _ institutions, 
who lent the Committee extinguishers which 
had been in their possession for periods varying 
from a few months to as long as thirty-five 
years. The reports on these investigations 
ave been issued by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee as Red Books Nos. 185 and 186, of 
which the latter may be deemed the more 
important, and contains a comparative table 
as to the results of tests with about 100 
appliances in all. It is interesting to observe 
that the great majority of the appliances under 
test were of British make, and that all existent 
types of extinguishers (although not every 
individual make) were under investigation. 
Regarding the strength of the appliances and 
their aptitude to burst which has caused 
fatalities, we note that out of a series of fifty- 
seven extinguishers tested hydraulically ten 
failed at under 300 Ib. pressure, and eight failed 
to withstand the Committee's official 350 Ib. 
pressure test, whilst thirty-three passed the last - 
named test. Several already burst at 200 Ib. 
Again, on looking through the table, it 
will be found that the working pressure 
generated by one of the extinguishers when the 
nozzle was closed was 310 Ib., and in another 
case it was 340 Ib., which plainly shows the 
wisdom of the Committee insisting on a margin 
of safety for the future. The Fire Prevention 
Committee's reports deal with many aspects 
of the extinguisher question, and Memorandum 
Ill. ( on behalf of the Extinguisher 
Research Sub-Committee by Mr. D. W. Wood) 
is a particularly valuable contribution. The 
principal series of tests were conducted by a 
Sub-Committee comprising two district sur- 
veyors, seven fire brigade officers, two insurance 
surveyors, two insurance experts, and a chemist, 
under the guidance of the Executive and 
representatives of the Committee's Council. 
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BOOKS. 





Simplified Formulas and Tables for Floors, 
Joists, and Beams, Roofs, Rajters, and Purlins. 
By N. Currorp Ricker. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. London : Chapman 
& Hall, Ltd. 1913.) 

Tue formule given are very ingeniously boiled 
down to the utmost limit of labour-saving 
efficiency for use in the United States, where 
tons weigh 2,000 Ib. and Washington fir, 
hemlock, white oak, long leaf, short leaf, and 
white pine are the everyday materials in use ; 
but it is not fair to the public to issue such a 
book in England without a drastic revision of 
all the formule therein in order to make them 
conform to the British long ton, and the aceepted 
strength of the grades of timber used on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

To pay seventy-eight pence for seventy-seven 
pages of unsuitable information and only dis- 
cover its unsuitability by chance, or perhaps by 
disaster, is a trial most persons would strongly 
resent, and we would suggest to the publishers 
the desirability of shipping back their stock of 
the “first thousand” whence it came, and 
turning their attention to producing a 
* translation,” which should have a ready sale 
over here. 


The Old Halls and Manor Houses of Yorkshire, 
with some exramiles of other Houses, built 
hejore the year 1700. By Lovis AMBLER, 
F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by ninety-one plates 
from photographs specially taken by Horace 
Dav, architect, and others, with twenty 
plates of measured drawings and numerous 
illustrations in the text. Pp. xv., 97. 
(London : B. T. Batsford.) 

In reviewing a work of this description it is 

difficult to decide whether it should be regarded 

as literature explained with the aid of illustra- 
tions or illustrations explained hy letterpress. 

This particular volume comes without question 

under the second heading. but whether it should 

do so to fulfil its purpose is a very diflerent 
matter. The architectural book is now only 
too frequently a collection of admirable photo- 
graphs with the minimum of explanatory 
text. On his second page Mr. Ambler rightly 
comments on the fact that he is the first to 
attack this interesting subject, but hints that 
his available space would not. allow of a more 
comprehensive treatment than he has attempted. 
To become arithmetical for the moment, a 
matter of twenty-zeven full pages of intro- 
ductory text (after deducting the space occupied 
by illustrations), and a slightly larger amount 
of letterpress devoted to a very brief description 
of separate houses, is the maximum permissible 
with 234 plates! If we thought that the 
object of this book was simply to supply archi- 
tects building -houses in Yorkshire with 

‘inspiration’ in the most convenient form 
there would be no need to question its success. 
But if we are right in assuming that such a 
work should aim at presenting to all those 
interested in architecture, whether _profes- 
sionally or en amateur, a view of traditional 
Yorkshire building as compared with the styles 
prevailing in other parts of the country, then 
we maintain that this object has not been 
entirely fulfilled. For in spite of the thorough- 
ness with which the author has done his work 
he has apparently failed to grasp some of the 
most distinctive local characteristics of his 
subject, and thereby he has fallen short of 
sume of those excellent preceding volumes 
issued by the same publisher on the old cottages 
and farmhouses of southern England. Mr. 
Ambler’s introductory pages leave us cold, 

nd yet they might have reminded us of that 

[nase spirit of the moors which permeates 
ll the fiction of the Brontés. 

In the first place, Yorkshire is not in any way 
homogeneous, least of all in its architecture. 
In his survey of the Cotswold cottages Mr. 
Guy Dawber has reminded us of the Cotswold 
Hills as well as of the buildings on their slopes. 
He has pointed out the influence of geology 
and geography on the works of man. If we 
apply the same test to this great county we 
find on a geological map that the narrow strip 
of magnesian limestone running nearly worth 
and south from Nottingham to Newcastle cuts 
Yorkshire into two approximately equal parts. 
East of this line we find first the plain of York, 
then the Wolds and the Cleveland Hills. The 
plain of York has become justly noted for its 
long array of beautiful churches, built of the 
magnesian limestone so near at hand; the 
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Cleveland moors and the bare slopes of the Wolds 
are almost devoid of important or even inter- 
esting houses of the seventeenth century. 
So that nearly all Mr. Ambler’s rich choice of 
examples are taken from the west of the natural 
line above mentioned, from the wild yet attrac- 
tive dales that constitute Yorkshire proper 
to the great majozity of her sons, the districts of 
the millstone grit, the coal measures, and the 
limestone. This is as it should be. But any 
person scanning the various houses illustrated 
must see that a marked tradition governs these 
buildings which is entirely absent from the 
houses of the plain. If there is a Yorkshire 
style, as every reader will admit, that style 
is limited to the dales. 

Our second criticism is in a sense related 
to the first. The precedent followed in the 
volumes on the cottages of the Cotswolds, 
of Kent and Sussex, of the land of half timber, 
of the flint districts of East Anglia was 
eminently logical. Very large houses were 
excluded, for they are in most cases quite alien to 
local tradition, ‘being the work of imported 
craftsmen. Each monograph commemorated 
sume guiding principle of design or construction. 
It may not have been the intention of author 
or publisher to fullow this very praiseworthy 
line of treatment in this case, but had they done 
so the book would have gained thereby. Such 
great houses as Burton Constable, Burton 
Agnes, Norton Conyers, Gilling Castle, Hesling- 
ton Hall, Marske Hall, or even Temple Newsam 
and the York buildings differ very little from 
contemporary work in other parte of England. 
In place of these a welcome addition would 
have been some of the minor works of the 
period, cottages and village streets in the dale 
villages. The book is really deficient in such 
examples. The seventeenth-century village of 
Clifton, mentioned by Mr. Ambler, would 
furnish at least one plate, and among others 
might be instanced Linton-in-Craven, Askwith, 
Appletreewick, Clapham, Hawksworth, and 
Askiigg. The reputed original of ‘* Wuthering 
Heights’ might be included, also Low Hail 
near Ilkley, Cragg Hall, and Norwood Hall 
near Fewston, and Embsay Hall, with its 
beautiful gable. 

Lastly, it would have been preferable to 
divide the definitely Cothic examples from 
those of the later sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. There was no very pronounced 
medieval style for domestic work in the dales, 
and there is a distinct line between the Renais- 
sance building, rustic as it was, and such 
examples as Kiddal Hall and Nappa Hall. 

With these important exceptions as to 
ge.eral treatment we may feel grateful to 
Mr. Ambler for producing the first authentic 
study of an important subject. His work has 
been done with great care, and very few errors 
or omissions appear. “Cayley” Hall near 
Otley should be spelt “ Caley,” and “ Bolton 
Priory Hall” is usually known as “ Bolton 
Abbey Rectory.”” The very interesting gate- 
way at Marley Hall near Bingley is omitted, 
and a less valuable example missing is Gouth- 
waite Hall near Pateley Bridge, now rebuilt. 
It may be noted, by the way, that Norland 
Hall, illustrated on Fig. 125, is to be removed 
by an enterprising firm of decorators to Croydon 
for re-erection there ! 

The measured drawings are a remarkably 
fine set, and illustrate in great detail some of 
the most characteristic of Yorkshire dale 
houses, especially Oakwell, | Woodsome, 
Linthwaite, and Swinsty Halls, Burnsall 
Grammar School, Arthington Nunnery, and 
Guiseley Rectory. Much of the credit for 
these plates is due to Mr. Ambler himself, 
who has preserved a feeling of uniformity by 
redrawing the majority with the shadows 
projected. The effect would perhaps have been 
enhanced by showing the walls on plan in 
black instead of hatching them as well as the 
shadows. But the most useful and novel 
feature of the whoie book is the collection of 
comparative sketches to a small scale of 
doorheads, dripstones, bay windows, and all 
the little tricks of masonry that give the style 
so much of its charm. In this respect, as in 
the matter of measured drawings, Mr. Ambler’s 
book far surpasses similar works on other local 
styles of architecture. The explanatory text 
also shows a very close acquaintance with all 
technicalities peculiar to the Yorkshire builders 
of the period. 

The photographs in nearly every case are 
admirable, and are reproduced with all Mr. 
Batsford’s accustomed skill, combining to form 
@ noteworthy book. 
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The subject of Yorkshire architecture— and 
here again we mean the architecture of Wes 
Yorkshire —has heen neglected far too lony 
The suburban haunts of wealthy citizens ./ 
Leeds and Bradford, in such situations a h 
Ilkley and Harrogate, are marked by the presse: 
bricks and Broseley tiles which are 8U pposed 
to bring to bleak Yorkshire hills the comfortab|; 
warmth of the sunlit Sussex Downs, All the 
fascination of low and ancient seventeenth 
century homesteads with their multitudinoys 
windows, their heavy stone slates, their quaint d 
finials, and quainter doors, breathes the eterna! U 
spirit of the dales and hills, recalls the heather u 
or the curlew. These houses literally grew i 
out of the rough rock beneath them, and were 
treated with a simple art far superior to the ; 
vulgar exotic taste of the self-made man who 
desverates a hillside with some hybrid building 
from another county's style. Even on the 
Haworth moors, where smoky chimneys and 
ugly rows of cottages have spoiled so much of 
the county that the Bronté sisters mac 
immortal, there is no more abiding record of 
Yorkshire than the rough old stone farmhouses 
and halls of bygone days. 
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WESTMINSTER CITY 
COUNCIL. 


At the fortnightly sitting of this Council o1 
February 26 the following amongst othe; 
matters were dealt with :- 

Paving.—The Works Committee submitted 
estimates for the paving or repairing of streets 
during the financial year, and it was decide: 
that an approximate area of 35,850 sq. yds. bx 
dealt with at an estimated cost of £23,343 

St. James's Market.—The necessary resolu 
tions were passed consenting to the Office of 
Works abolishing the present narrow footway srk 
through the Crown property known as St te 
James’s Market, and for the formation b aw 
that Department of a roadway 30 ft. wid “ 
extending from the Haymarket westwards | 2 
Market-street. (ei 

Regent-street.—The plan submitted by th wt 
Office of Works, showing a new building lin 
at Nos. 242, 244, and 246, Regent street, was 
not approved. tail 


—— 
TRADE CATALOGUE. 


The North British Rubber Company, Ltd 
have sent us a little booklet containing 
coloured illustrations of the excellent rubber 
tiling laid by them in various buildings 
throughout the country. Among the building; 
illustrated are the offices of the Alliance 
Assurance Company in London, the banking 
department of Harreds, London, and the 
smoke-room of 8.8. Maunganui. Copies of this 
attractive booklet may be obtained from the 
firm at their London offices at East-road, N., 
or Great Portland-street, W. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES, SOHO-SQUARE, W 
Offices and showrooms are in course of erec- 
tion in Soho-square, near St. Patrick's Chape! 
The architects are Messrs. Taperell & Haase. 
John-street, Adelphi, W.C., and the general 
contractor is Mr. F. G. Minter, Ferry Works. 
Putney. The steelwork is by Messrs. Smith, 
Walker, & Co., Tothill-street, Westminster, 
S.Wi. 
BUSINESS PREMISES, CONDUIT-STREET, W. 
A building is being erected at 45, Condult- 





street, W., for Mr. Joseph Box, Court boot- 
maker, on a site 109 ft. deep by 21 ft. 6 ™. 
wide. It has been designed for the purpose 
of the above business in so far as the base- 
ment, ground, and fourth floors and the back 
addition are concerned. The first, second, and 
third floors are intended to be sublet, and can be 
divided up as required. The architects are 
Messrs. Edward W. Coldwell, Licentiate 


R.LB.A., & E. 8. Coldwell, A.R.1.B.\., who 
have just removed their offices from 7. South- 
ampton-street, Bloomsbury, to 83, Pall - 
S.W. The general contractors are Mes 
C. F. Kearley, Ltd., Great Marlborough--‘reet, 
W., and the steelwork is by Messrs Smith, 
Walker, & Co., Tothill-street, Westminster 
Messrs. A. W. Penrose & Co., Ltd., Farringcom 
road, E.C., have installed the lift, and the 
heating apparatus is by the Wembley Hiea'!ng 
Company, Ltd., Wembley. The shop front ® 
in bronze and has been carried out by Mes™ 
G. Wragge, Ltd., Clock House, Arunde! street, 
Strand. Messrs. Wragge have also been 
responsible for the casements and the !«0'er™ 
lights. The modelled plasterwork and fitments 
in the shop itself are in the hands of \ = 
Robersons, Ltd., Knightsbridge. The fro" 
elevation is in Portland stone. 
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LONDON MASTER 

DECORATORS’ ASSOCIATION. 

rorven meeting of this Association was 

} A » the Holborn Lemmas on February 10, 

eB jakin presiding. 

“ | a . said thet regarding the Prices 
* soe they Were still unable to attend the 
mand gve @ full report. He could only 
wy a gen cal way that they had so far 

sally con luded pricing Schedule for in- 

re works. The rate of wage per hour for 
 gotk they had considered and decided 

e's, 2d. per hour for skilled painters, 

wy ing use of plant and brushes, and a4 

pe hour extra for the man in charge. — 
ior discussion, the Chairman agreed with 

M unpbell that the sanction of the Counc! 

ys to be obtained on these prices first. He 
+ their principal object was for settling 

a with surveyors and arghitects. 

y De Jong observed that Schedule 

wared prices were acknowledged in France. 

ys agreed that the prices would be eub- 
to the Council in due course. 

stions arose in reference to wallpaper and 

| discounts, and were fully discussed and 

mctiong were given to the Secretary as to 


Pp cadure. 


“Working Rules, to Consider the Subject of 
. : ” 
Prevention of Labour Disputes. 
The Chairman referred to a misstatement 
shad appeared in one of the leading articles 
« Telegraph as to the position of the lock 
the effect that the day previous to the 
ce appearing the lock-out extended to 
other branches of the Federation, and 
tat there was little doubt that most, if not 
al, of the unions in the Building Federation 
wuld strike in sympathy with the unions which 
«i been locked out. This, however, did not 
vn a general strike; and it was noted, said 
the article, that the question of a general 
erke had not been so much as considered by 
th men's executive; “but it did mean that 
ie wide London area within a radius of 
‘miles fram Charing Cross the building trade 
i! its branches would probably come to a 


t 
p 


ie 


pyyith 


+ we 


iad stop.” The Chairman characterised the 


tence of the article as a very serious 
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one; it might have affected their decorating 
trade very much indeed. As the result of his 
deliberating with members of tho Association 
on the matter, he thought it advisable to write 
a letter to the Daily Telegraph, shortly setting 
out the facts, and stating that from inquiries 
he had made there was no such indication 
alleged by that paper 


Water Board Charges. 

Mr. Cabuche brought to the notice of ¢ 
Council an application he had received from 
the Water Board for 10s. 6d.. charges for wats 
used on a job with which his firm was cot 
cerned. He read to the meeting a letter he 
had written to the Water Board on the « ibject, 
to which he had bad an acknowledgment. bus 
no farther notice had been taken 


-—--+ee = -— 
HERBST PAINT AND VARNISH 
REMOVER. 


We have examined a sample of Herbst’s 
paint and varnish remover whi h has been 
sent to us, and which appears to be sub 
stantially mineral alkalis in solution and 
suspension in water, and to contain very hittle 
else. The liquid forms a milk which has a 
épecific gravity of about 1:17. I¢ boils at 100° ¢ 
giving off water freely and also ammonia. It 
contains calcium, sodium, and carbonic acid. and 
although we do not pretend to have made a 
complete analysis, we think that we shall not 
be far wrong if we suggest that its active 
ingredients are milk of lime, soda, and ammonia 
im water. 

That it servea to remove paint will be obvious 
from the above indication of its compositior 
The claim made that the solution sent to us is 
free from danger is certainly true as far as 
inflammability is concerned 

It is also stated that the solution does not 
damage the woodwork We have mvestigated 
this point and find that the fibre of wood whic! 
1as been carefully prepared for painting is 
not readily disturbed by this solvent (the only 
kind of damage likely to occur). Of course, 
all aqueous solutions applied to wood must b 
to some extent absorbed and all remains of the 
solvent be removed and the wood allowed to 
thoroughly dry before repainting is attempted 
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Te., (112 Gerrard. Telegrame, “ The Builder, London.” 
— 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME CV. (July to 
December, 1913) wae given as a supplement wits the 

; imeue for January 9. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers can be obtained, 
price 2x. 64. each; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price Od. each 

THE HUNDRED AND FIFTH VOLUME of “The Bolider” 
bound), price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is 


. now read 
SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of Ss. é1. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUKCIL4, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY 

TENDER, LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, etc., ete. 

Stx lines or under . «oOo 
Each additional line la. Ot 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE 
SHIPS, TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under oa oe 
Each additionad line (about ten words) Ue ot 
Terms for series of Trade advertieements, and for front page 

@nd other special pusitions, on application 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Labour only 
Four lines ‘about thirty words) or under. a. 61 
Kach additional! line ‘aboat ten words Oa. 61. 

PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 
*,* Stamps must not be sent; but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to THE BUILDER LTD., tv the office, 
4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.C. 





Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up 
toONE p.m. on THUB4DAY, but “ Classification ” is impossible 
tn the case of any which may reach the Office after TWELVE 
NOON on that day. Those intended for the Outside Wrapper 
should be in by TWELVE NOON on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS of 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The Publishers cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI 
MONIALA, etc., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommend that of the latter COPIES ONLY should 
Le sent. 


ADVERTISERS t2 “THE BUILDER” may have Raplics 
addressed to the Office, 4, Catherine Street, Aldwych, W.€., free of 
charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are 
eent, together with sufficient stamps to cover the pos . Unused 
stamps are returned to advertisers the week after publication. 

N.B.—The EKeply Boxes are not intended for trade lists, 
circulars, and the like; should these be received, they cannot (if 
hoticed) be lorwarded. 

AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





READING CASES NINEPENCE EACH. By post (carefully 
packed), ls. 





WE ARE EXHIBITING AT THE 


MANCHESTER BUILDING EXHIBITION, STANDS NO. 54 AND 55. 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, cte. 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this List, ses previous issues. 

advertised in this number: Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xxiv. wxv.; Auction Sales, xxx. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 

bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to tho contrary. 


The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Those with an asterisk (*) are 


*.* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may oecur. 


Competitions. 


Marcu 16 Hawarden. — Worxucn’s Cor- 
races.'Fhe Hawarden RK.D.C. invite architects 
to submit plans and estimates for laying-out 
2} acres of jand for the erection of cottages to 
be let at 4s. a week. Particulars of Mr. F. 
Barrett, Council Offices, Broughton, Chester. 

Mancu 20. — Belfast. — Ant GALLERY AND 
Mustum.—The Belfast Corporation invite designe 
tor above buildings. ‘Total cost not to exceed 
£75,000, of which only £30,000 will be epent et 
once. Assessor, Mr. John J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., 
LL.D. See advertisement in issue of Novem- 
ber 7. 

Apri. 1.—Sofia.—Desicns ror a Royat Patace 
aNp Law Covurts.—Varticulars from the Com- 
unercial ([ntelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, Basingliall-street, E.C. See page 173, 
August 9, and page 350, September 27, 1912; also 
page 708, June wv. 

Aprrn 2. — Ottawa. — DEPARTMENTAL AND 

Covers Lvuipincs. — The Department of 
Public Works, Ottawa, invite architects to 
submit sketch designs in a preliminary competi- 
tion for above buildings. Six will be chosen 
from these for final competition. The five un- 
successful competitors will receive $3,000. 
winuer will be entrusted with the work. See 
particulars in issue for September 19 and adver- 
tieement in issue of September 12. 
* May 1.—Glasgow.—Sympo.icat ScuLPprurRe. —- 
The Glasgow Corporation invite sculptors to 
submit competitive models for four groups of 
symbolical sculpture. 

May 4—London.—Sr. Pavi’s Bripce.—The 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London invite designs from British archi- 
tects for the architectural treatment of St. Paul’s 
ridge. Premiums, £300, £200. and £100 re- 
spectively. The assessor is Sir William Emerson 
P.PRIB.A. Sce advertisement in issue of 
December 12. 

May 15.— Home Counties.—Lasourers’ Cort- 
TAGES.—The proprietors of Concrete and Con- 
structional Engineering invite designs for 
labourers’ cottages. Premiums 100 guineas, 
50 guineas, and 25 guineas respectively, and two 
at 10 guineas each. See advertisement in issue 
of February 20. 

June 20.—Orillia.—Monument.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Champlain Tercentenary 
Committee invite competitive designs for @ 
monament to Samuel de Champlain. Not to cost 
more than £4,100. advertisement in issue 
of February 13. 

January 15, 1915.—CoLtecGe Memoria Lecture 
Hatt.—Designs for the Alexander Thompson 
Travelling Studentship must be delivered by the 
above date. 





Contracts. 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sént in. 

Mancu 7..-Hambledon.—Howe.—Erection of a 
new home for children at Hambledon for the 
B.G. Quantities, etc., of the architect, Mr. 
Edweed L. Lunn, Licentiate R.I.B.A., 36, High- 
street, Guildford. 

Marcu 9.—-Carleton.— Hovsis. 
houses at Carleton. Tenders to Mr. 
6, Oxtord-terrace, Carleton, Skipton, 
_Marca 9.—Consett.—A.renations.—For altera- 
tions to t-office for the Postmaster-General. 
Specifications of Mr. J. J. Eltringham, architect, 
Derwent-«treet, Blackhill. 

Mancu 9.—Droylsden.—A.rsrations.—For the 
alteration of buildings into stable, depét, etc., for 





Erection of six 
W. Smith, 


the U.D.C. Specifications of er. “Co. ll, 
Engiseer and Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Droylsden. 

Marcu 9.—Poole.—Demo.ition.—For pulling 
down buildings in Taylor’s buildings and Stoke’s- 


alley, and clearing site for the Corporation. 
Plans, ete., of the _ Clerk, Poole. xy 

Mancu 9,—S8t. Pancras.—Roor Repairs.—For 
repairs to the roof of the King-street Baths, 
Specification, ete., from Mr. C. fi. F. Barrett, 
fown Clerk, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. 

Maren §. — Sallins. — Scuoo.. — Erection of 
schools at Sallins for the manager, Very Rev. 
M. Norris, P.P.. Naas, Co. Kildare. Quantities 
of Mr, James Mackey, 58, Dame-strect, Dublin. 
Depesit, £1. 





Marca 9.—Sherborne.— aysse.—-socting eight 
flats in Ludborne-road, for the Sherborne U.D.C. 
Specification and quantities at the Surveyor’s 
(Mr. Duncan Brown) Office, South-strect, Sher- 
born. Depesit, 10s. ‘ s j 

Mawcn 9.--Warrington.—Sueps.—Ercction of 
two deuble-ccompartment tool-sheds for the Cor- 
poration. Specifications, etc., of the Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Marcu 10, — Halifax.~-Conversion.—Various 
works required in the conversion of shops into 
banking premises at King's Cross, Halifax. 
Quantities, etc., of Mesers. Walsh & Nicholas, 
architects and surveyors, 10, Harrison-road, 
Halifax. 

Mancnu 10, — Northallerten.—Orrices.—Erec- 
tien of new association offices and olething stores 
adjoining the Drill Hall, Thirsk-road, Northal- 
lerton, for the North Riding Territorial Force 
Assceciation. Quantities at the Association 
Offices, South-parade, Northallerton. 

Marcu 11.—Balrothery.—P.asTEeRINGc, #TC.— 
For plastering in ccanent and sand the concrete 
block cottages at Nevinstown (two), Seatown 
West, Broadmeadow, and Saucerstown for the 
R.D.C. Specification of Mr. Anthony Scott, 
C.E., of 49, Upper O’Connell-street, Dublin. 

Marcu 11.—-Hadron.—Reparrs.—For repairs at 
Isolation Hospital of the Workhouse at Hadron, 
for the Penzanée Guardians. Specification of the 
Master of the Workhouse. 

Marcu 11.—Macclesfield.—Garace.—Erection 
of @ motor omnibus garage in King Edward- 
street, Macclesfield. Quantities, etc., of Mr. R. 
Fenton, Motor Omnibus Garage, King Edward- 
street, Macclesfield. . 

Marcu 11.—Oldham.—Lavatory.—Extension to 
lavatory at Market Ground for the Corporation. 
Quantities at the Borough Surveyor’s Office. 

Marcn 11.—Wellington.—ALteraTions, FTc.— 
For alterations and ung were to the isola- 
tion wards at Wellington Workhouse, for the 
Board of Guardians. Quantities of Mr. A. 
Jenkins, architect, Market-street, Wellingtan. 
Deposit, £1 1s. ; 

ARCH 12. — Borthygest.—Hovusr.—Residence 
at Borthygest, for Misses Griffiths, Bodlondeb, 
Portmadoc. Specifications, etc., of Messrs. 
©. Morris Roberts & Son, M.S.A., architects and 
surveyors, Portmadoc. 

Marcu 12.—Dublin.—Dispensary —Erection of 
a new central dispensary on the grounds of the 
Meath Hospital, Dublin, for the ec. i 
to the plan, ete., of Mr. Thomas F. McNamara, 
architect, 192, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 
Quantities, prepared by Mr. T. F. Slevin, 23, 
Stephen’s-green, of the architect. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 12.-Powey.—Corracrs.—Erection. of 
Pair éemi-detached cottages at Lawhyre Famn, 
Fowey, for Mr. C. A. Hanson. Specification. etc., 
of Mr. C. W. Parkes Lees, architect, Lanteglos- 
by-Fowey. 

MagcH 13.—Mowsley.—Sanatontum Buruprnes. 
—Proposed new pavilion, extensions to existing 
pavilions and administration block, including 
drainage, concrete, and other works at the 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Mowsley, Leiceater- 
shire, for the C.C. Quantities, etc., of the archi- 
tect, Mr. T. I, McCarthy, Central-chambers, 
Coalville, near Leicester. Deposit, £2 2s. 

Marcu 14.—Devonport.— ALTeratiors.—Altern-. 
tions to premises at 93, Fore-«treet, Devonport. 
Specifications of the manager. Tenders ‘o 
Messrs. Timothy White Company’s Head Offices, 
30, Chandos-street, Portsmouth. 

Macn 14.—Silloth.—Hovsrs.—Erection of 
four houses, Silloth, for Carr's Flour Mills, Lad. 
Specifications of Mr, George Armstrong, archi- 
tect, 24, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

MarcH 14.-$mallburgh.—CorraGes.— Erection 
of #ix cottages in the parish of Horning for the 
SmaMburgh R.D.C. Specifications, etc., of Mr. 
Fairfax Davies, Clerk to the Council, North 
Walsham. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Marcu 16.—G@lasgow.—Exectriciry Worxs.— 
For digger work required in connection with the 
erection of new electricity works near Dalmar- 
nock, Bridge, Glasgow, for the Corporation. 
Specifications of Mr. W. W. kie, electrical 
cnpineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow, Deposit, 


March 16.—Grindleton Fell. Watt. Erec- 


tion of dry stone wall. Particulars of Mr. A. R. 
Bleazard, Borough Engineer, Clitheroe. 
Mancx 16.—Middlesbrough.—A.rerations.— 


Alterations and improvement of the Lo Eaet- 
stieet Council Schools, Middlesbrough. Quanti- 
ties, ete., of the Architect, Mr, Jas. Forbes, 43, 
ae nee. it, £2 2s. 
ARCH 16.—Mew Tredegar.—C.ivus.— i 

ols Constitutions st Chub at New Te Sg ‘io 
joations, etc., o srs. bourne 

orchitects, Arcade-chambers, Ystrad, Menh 


Marcu 16.—RBawtenstall..Linrany Extexstox 
—Extension of the Public Library, Rawtensta! 
for the Corporation. Quantities, etc., of Mr. Ja 
Johnson, Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Rawton 
stall. Deposit, £2 2a. 

Marcu 17.—8t. Meleas.-Boatnovsr, rie 
Erection of a boathous> anc landing-<tage in 
Taylor-Park, St. Helens, tor the Corporation 
Quantities, etc., at tho Borough Engineer’: 
Office, Town Hall, ®t. Helens. Deposit, £1 1s. 

Marcu 17.—Wellingkorough.—Watt. ere. 
Pulling down of factory, cottege, outbuildings. 
etc., and the erection of a boundary wall ix 
Cannon-street and Cambridge-street for the 
Wellingborough U.D.C. Specification of tr 
E. Young arrison, A.M. Inst.C.E., Engineer 
and Surveyor, Council Offices, Market-square, 
Wellingborough. 

Marcu 18, — Blackpcol. — Ramway-cration 
Works, etc., required in the extensicn of 
Waterloo-road Station, South Shere, Blackpool, 
for the Lancashire and Yorkshire and London 
und North-Western Joint Railways. Quantities 
at the Engineer's Office, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 

Marcx 18.—Burnham.—ScuHoo..—Erection of 
@ new Council school at Burnham for the Somer 
set C.C. Quantities of the architects, Messrs 
Samson & Colthurst, 51, High-street, Bridgwater 
* Marcu 18.—Kew. -—Rerresument Paviviox 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works, etc., invite 
tenders for erection of a new refreshmont 
pavilion. 

Marcu 18.—Wakefield.—Asytum Bvivprinc. 
Erection of a detached block for female chronic 
cases at the Wakefield Asylum, for the West 
Riding paeeae Board. Quantities, ete., of Mr 
W.E. H. Burton, A.M. Inst.C.E., Architect to th 
Board, West Riding Asylum, Wakefield. Deposit, 
£1 


* Marcn 19.—Croydon.—Reparrs to Buiwpincs 
he Commissioners of H.M. Works invite 
tenders for repairs to buildings in their charge 
Marcu 20.— Canterb »— Harn, etc.—Eree- 
tion of proposed new hat and schools on the 
site adjoining the Baptist Church, St. George's 
lace, Canterbury. Specification of Messrs 
ennings & Gray, architects, Canterbury. 
Makcu 20,—Huddersfield.— Workmen's Dwet.- 
1ncs.—Erection of twenty-five workmen's dwell- 
ings at Bradley and twenty-four workmen's 
dwellings at Salendine Nook, Huddersfield. for 
the Corporation. Alternative tenders are re- 
quired (1) in stone; (2) in concrete. Quantities 
Mr. K. F. Campbell, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 
Marcu 20, — Sw a@.—Fovunpations.—The 
wansea and Merthyr Tydfil Asylums Com 
mittee invite temde s for foundation work in 
connection with a new asylum. ; 
Marcu 21.— Bo@min.—Corracts.—Erection ol 
two cottages for Mr. J. Grose, of Stenalees-hill, 
from whom specifications may be had. i 
Marcu 21.--Horbling.—Apopitions, &1c.For 
alterations and additions to Brown's Schou!, 
Horbling. Quantities, etc., of Mr. Robert 
Wedeley, architest, Billingborongh. Deposit, 
fl is 


£ . 

* Marcu 23.—Ireland.—A.rerations anp Appl- 
110N8.—The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for alterations and additions at 
Military Hospital, Fermoy. 


+ 


Marcu 25. — . — Bumpinc. — The 
Chesham U.D.C. invite tenders for erectien «! 
twenty workmen's dwellings. on 


Marcu 25. — Enfi 
Edmonton Guardians inyite tenders fo: 
tions to the laundry, ; 
* Marcu 25.—New Cross.—A.trratioss — 
Appitions.—The Metropolitan Asylums bo." 
invite tenders for alterations and additions 
nurses’ home af the South Eastern 
Hospital. 


_ Marcu 28.—Ruthen.—Inrinwsny.—Frec' ol 

airmery bajidinee at maper- for the B ¥, 

uardians uantities of t rehitec', % 

fi 1 berts, Karl-chambers, Mold. |) ' 
8. 


Marcu 30.—Muddersfield.—Vaniovs Wor - 
Erection of various buildings, roads, anc ¢\°\" 
age in connection with a hospital for tuber 
at Bradley (including a children’s pay\'\0 |. 
drawings of which have been prepared >y ° 
Cooper, -R.LB. architect, Hudde — 
Alternate tenders are required (1) in con’ -: 
(2) in brick; (3) in stone, Quantities | 
Borough _ Engi Me  &. ¥.. Can , 
M.Inst.C.E., MLEE, Deposit, £225. 
_Marcn 31.—Swansea.—Prens, ere Con 
tion of masonry and concrete approeclie>. the 
etc,, for steel girder , and also for ©" 
erection of bridge, for t wansea Corpo’: ' 
Particulars of Mr. H. H. Humphreye. °~ °° 
toria-street, Wesetainster. t, £3 95. 
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BUILDING—continued. 


re date given at the commonetment ° cask 
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of 7 att, 
itects, 11, Welling- 


place, Ri 
Dare.- Bradford.—. =_ 
bp » pickers house for inter Hille 


tities, of fi 

Coen architect, Sun soot: Brad or" 

~ Braunton. PReMises. 1sts.—Erection o 
wos tor Mesers. F. Rowe i rticulars 
i Mr. A. 8. Schwabe, archect, Br reunton. a 
No Dare. -- Chesterton. — Pewevarten | or 
Methodist Cagerd 
the United ioion Mr. 


sorrel terton, Speci 
t, este 
positon, London-road, Cheste 
No Datt.— Crewe.— Various combined trade, 
» for steel constructional work separate 
wncrete flooring, comprised in a new ry for 
< Crewe Co-operative Ms og ety, Ltd. 
gantitis of ~ architect, E. Bolshaw, 
‘No Date te, Rae Ml —Ex- 
naive edditions a eltera ions at the convent 
i the H for a church in 
the Huddersfield di rick: Plans, ete. of ate. 
"H. Herbert Marten, Licentiate RIB B.A., 


} . borough.—Cotract Homes. 

Erection of oy a homes, Stockwell-lane, 

Knaresborough, the Knaresborough 

James to the enabbtagh. Mr. J. Houfe, Albert- 

dontem, Harrogate. 

No Date.—Leeds.—Facrory.—Partial rebuild- 
1g and alterations of factory premsies in Grace- 

pn and Somers-street, Quantities of 

Yosleys, 6, Wormald-row, Leeds. 

No Dave. —Longbred yeay. —Cortaar. nsnootios of 

s cottage at Longbredy. oe Seana 

tons at Mr. R. C. Cox’a, No. “— 

Lynn.—Suor —The 


* No Dars.— 0! perative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., invite tenders for the 
eection of a 6 

No Date. — am.—ALTeRaTions.—Various 
vorks uired in alterations to property at 
Vuham for Mr. R. E. P Names to the 
tehitest, Mr. John Houfe, Albert-chambers, 
Harroga 


No Date.—Middlesbrough.—Apprrions. mix 
uditions, ete., to i. Linthorpe Liierniel — 
% Barna’ = broug 


Quantities of Mr. ny F atest a Ibe 
mad, Middlesea” aa if 
, No Date. a —CorTraGes.— 
r fifty-two houses at South Moor for the South 
tr Colliery Company, Ltd. Quantities of 
I. Wm. Rounthwatte. ARIB.A.. 13, 
| Newcastle-on-Tyne. it, £2 2s. 
No Date.—Penrith.—Apprr10oxs.—Considerable 


siditions and alterations to the Cou 
khool, Newton Rigg, Penrith, or 9 , — 
std and Westmorland Joint Agricultural wl 
mittee. Mr Geo. Dale Oliver, F.R.IB.A 
County Architect, Carlisle. 

No Dare. — Skipton. —Brumuep Hat. — For 
eetion of billed hall at Swadford-street, 
x ner Sal me Wyte Hols {Saraley), tae. 
, High-street, Skipton, = 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Mich 9.—Poole.—Srarrcase. —Erectio 
«ternal iron staircase at the Weckhoun 2 In- 


eaary for the B.G. § 4 
use, Tendone to Mr. Se hea Oe 

Mince 10.- Manchester. —Water Meters 

upply to the Waterworks Pigs of high 

ac low pressure water meters ifications 

i. forms of tender of the Secret “a... - 


“ee Town Hall. Manchester 
; — rothery.—Pumr.— 
sting pump, further sinking well, and erecting 


y* Pump at Ballykea, 
Pectoral ivision, for the RDC Yon | Se ti po 
street, * Dublin C.E., 49, Upper "O'Connell. 


Mince 11. — Bria 
Cue, rrc—Supply — Ravassenenipe 


Storage chamber and plant 
inten, pa Bridgend! Glamorgan, ates 


Tittee of Visitors. 8 
= Decification, ete., of , 
laka™ Allen, Clerk, Glamorgan County Hall 
1 Seaton of st tow Bixcoxs 
ay to a new qoennl 
tinting ond beating Cis te he 
Rita hetting 
in comeialen with the the re plant 


Belfast.— £.—Construction 
‘ bridge over the Blocketan 7 River, for ce i 
Mr. ds h 
ince 12 “Bri 
ot at ite He 
lin, — ~—-y ‘i 
Marcy 12 


Peration, ~l aoe pom 
Town ball, 
erection “Glasgow two, rit hep. 


Mance 12,— 
Spee teatione? tori 
Pounds 
atone gf the Mea 
Great ram 


THE BUILDER, 


at Partick Destructor f 

tion. Specifications | <= + - . Nes trot _— 

—— of Cleansing, x5 Cochrane-street, 
Marcu 12. — Manchester. Crant.—The Gas 


Committee invite tenders f y 
delivery, and fixing of a Enenctice stan aee: 
og we om oped setion. Specification of 
3 A . rice te Depart- 
ment, coms Hall, Manchester = 
ARCH ppecpuaces P 
Supply and erection Pe electrical ant for the 
Corporation. Specifications of Fe - 
Flectrical Engineer, le TR Rothe 
ARCH 16. —Coventry.—Witrew 
paupely of cast-iron pipes, lead yo a 


hydrant valve boxes, etc., for the 

ing March 31, 1915. for the nine, the your end- 
of tender of Mr. J. E. Swindlehurst, M.Inst.C.E., 
Water St. Mary's Hall, Coventry. 


ater Engineer 
. Manchester.nimway MATERULS. 
gourply, to dhe, Tramways Committee of the 
ration of (a) tramway rail 
jane (b) hard-drawn copper trolley wire; (c) 
*pan-wire brackets, for tramway poles. Specifi- 
IM McElroy, General Manager, 
Corporation = = 55, Piccadilly, an- 
chester. Deposit (for c), £1 is. 

Marcu 18.— chester.— Exectrnic LIGHTING. 
—-Providing and fixing a complete electric light- 
ing installation at Heald-place Municipal School, 

Sareea. Menchester, for be Corporation. 

uantities a uneation O 

Guantities Deposit, £1 i > ane, 


FURNITURE, PAI wh NG, MATERIALS, 


Marcu po Sn ~Roap Marerrmt.— 
Supply of Sou 3,000 tons of road stone for the 
Corporation ion. Tender Ry — at t Road Sur- 

r'a Office, A de Depét. 

ARCH 9 we Bo —Locxers.—Supply of bed- 
side lockers to the Botroperitan Asylums poerd. 
Forms of eager at the Office of the 
Embankment, London, E.C. 

Manrcz 9. "Mcoriey.” -MaTertats.—Supply to the 
Corporation of and avn _materiale, i 
etc. Forms of jeader o Turner, BRS 
A.M. Insts C.E. Pees, and Surveyor, 
Town H 1 Mook ley. 

oka 6 “Meow castle-on-Tyne -—MATERIALs — 
Supply to the Streets Committee of the € orpora- 


9 ae Page meet a 

n n e orms tender t 

Cit  Binetncer ion el —— 
9.— ngton.— Parntinc.—Cleaning 


inting station weildings, bridges, etc., 
at rt stewing places : Craven Arms, Ludlow. 
.; Buildwas, Coalport Acre Fair. 
Corwen, ete.; Brymbo, Birbenheod, etc.; Severn 
nel Junction, “wt Cardiff; St. S rans, Pyle, 
‘Viaduct; Maesteg, Nant. fron 

a! Merthyr, Aberdare, etc.; Ponty 
etc., for the G.W.R. Company. rs 


A. &. Bolter. Secretary, Paddington Station. 


_— 4 

9.—Bhymney.— Marteriais.—S ly t 
the ‘UD. of road materials, seckan, Yavin . 
and channelli Forms of tender of Mr w. 
Lloyd Marks, reyor, 61, High-street, Rhym- 


5 10.—Leeds.—Patntixc.—For painting 


at the Cit hospitals. _ apantitios at the 
Steward’s Seacroft H 

Marca R ester. — Rou MATERIALS. — 
Supply to the i ay materials. 


Forms of tender of the Borough Ours ~ aes. 


T. F. Bunting, et the Fair M 


Marcu 10. — Paddington. ie ll 
ly of 52,500 creosoted Bele —_ 


36, clean Baltic sleepers. 850 
Baltio crossing timbers, 
crossing timbers for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Specifications of Mr. A. E. Bolter. 
Secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

Marcu 10.—Preston.—Mareriats.—Supply to 
Corporation of pipes, castings, lamp pillars, etc. 
Information of the Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Preston. 

Marcu 10. — Shoeburyness.— Parntinc.—For 

inting the water tower at the Waterworks, 
Bhoeb buryness, for the U.D.C. Specification of 
the Surveyor, Mr. Council Offices, 
Shoeburyness. 
cane 1 11. PE jm nl Srenm, usc-—-Sepely to 

rporation of road, paving. and other materials. 

Forms ck tender of Mr. Henry C. Marks, 

Picher-a city , pnainase and Surveyor, 36, 
cratreet Carl isle. 


on ;,bastbourne —Mareatsts —Supply 
an o Tr matena or 

Corpers  pavings an of tender of Mr. A. E. 
Prescott, = mM. rote © tae ; 
Marcu 11.—Exeter.—Mareriucs.—Supply o 
materials to the Exeter City Council, includin 
bricks, Portland cement, building lime an 
slates, cast-iron pipes road material, painting 
and paperhanger's work, stoneware pipes, timber, 
irenmgnee plumbers’ terial and labour, 
‘ation crema t City Surveyor, 


ana Isleworth.—Tar 

-— Manca - mnee gE ecgerdanee with the Road 

ee, eee hd kt. Yo. 1, about 26,000 

fulton ny hid — ). torrie“ ‘vale vf 

8 
AIRY nst.C.E., Council House, 
= ee nn. g~baaante, Se oe rd at 
Corpo ving ma 

"the the Corporation of r. Fred T. Clayton, on eseneh 

Surveyor. 


Marce 11. .—Marerats.—Supply_ to 
the i 


for twelve months ¢ pavi 
the’ Fes of the = Surveyor, 


: Er i 





rl 


* Marcu 12.—Mackney.—Paiwtixo «snp Re 
parns.—The Hackney B.C. invite tenders for 
repairing woodwork, etc., and painting the 
public baths. 

Marcu 12.—Staines.—Granite, etc.—Supply to 
the R.D.C. of granite, tac-mnasndags, tarvia, ¢ 
like compounds. Forms . of Mr. 
Manning, Surveyor, ime don-road, 
Staines, Middlesex. 

Marcu 12.—Winsley.-——Parstinc.—Repainting 
and decorating work at P the Winsley Sanatorium, 
specification of Mr. Frederic Jones, secre 

insley Sanatorium, near Bath. Deposit, £ £2 2s. 

Marcu 14.—Bacup.—Marermis.—Annua! con- 
tracts y 2 Corporation of road material pines. 
bricks, Forms of tender from the Boro 
Sten Bacup. 

Marcu 14.—Burnley.—Mareriats.—Supply of 
materials for od year to the Highways and 
cows e Comm Forms of tender of Mr. 


oshitord: 


G. H. Pickles, ah Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
on ag Berels y. 
Marcu —East Ham.—MArTeRIALs, eTC.— 


Supply wy, a year to the Corporation of road, 
paving. and other materials. Particulars of Mr. 
Cc. ._ Wilson, Town Clerk, Town Hall, East 
Ham, E. 

Marca 16 — MarTertats.— 
Supply to the Great Crosby U.D.C. of materials 
during the year ending March 31, 1915, including 
road materials, pipes, etc. Speci tions from 
Mr. Joseph A. Wright, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Coronation-road, Great Crosby. 

Marcu 17.—8t. HMelens.—Mareriuts. a other 


Great Crosby. 


to Corporation of road, paving, we ot 
materials. Forms of tender of 

Bradley, Borough Engineer, Town "Heli, at 
Helens. 


Marcn 17.—Seaham Marbour.—Martrriuis.— 

Annual contracts for the U.D.C. of road metal 
and kerbing, paving bricks, cement, gulley gride, 
street lamp columns and lanterns, sanitary ipes, 
etc. Form of tender of Mr. Francis E. Seen, 
the Council’s Surveyor. 
* Marcu 17.—Upper Norwood.—Parntive snp 
Ciraxinc.—The beth Guardians invite ten- 
ders for painting and cleaning works at the 
children’s infirmary. 

Marcu 18.—Barrow-in-Furness.—.Parrrinc — 
Painting the inside of the “er addition to the 
Workhouse building for the B.G. Specification 
at the ar : Office, Cornwallis-street, Barrow. 

Marcu ~ Gainsborough. — Mareri.s.— 
Suppl to U >. Cc of poss and 2 baving, maserials. 
etc. Specification of Mr. Parker 
Engineer and Surveyor, Counoil Offices, Gains. 
oo Greenwich.—M —Supp! 

Marca 18. — nwic ATERIALS. upply 
for twelve months to the ,- C. of road and 7 
tary materiale and . Particulars of 
the Borough Engineer, ioe Hall, Greenwich- 

S.E. 


road, 

Marcn 18.— London, etc.— CLEANING AND 
~— —The . Midland Beilway Company invite 
tenders for cleaning and painting im various 
districts. 

Marcn 20.—-Chelmsford.—Martenmis.—Supply 
of road materials, steam rolling, etc. for the 
R.D.C. Forms of tender from Mr. P. H. 
Powell, Surveyor, Council Offices, er 

Marca 23. — Coven — MAarTERIALs upply 
during the year of b *n road stone, granite 
kerbs, granite setts, stoneware pipes, castings. 
workmen's tools. Forms of tender of Mr. J. 
Swindiehurst, M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and 
Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 

Marcu 26.—Sunderland.—Srores —f£upply of 
various stores for use in the Tramways part- 
ment of the Corporation. Particulars of Mr. 
A. R. Dayson, General Manager, Tramway 
Offices, Sun riand. Ve se 
* No Dare.—Various Towns.—-Works, - 
rarrs, aND Marertats.—The Director of ‘Army 
Contracts invites tenders for the ance 


certain works, repairs, and eupply of 
materials. 
ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 


WORKS. 

_ Bridlington. — Cowcretinc.—For 
hn 3 ee of the reservoir at the Higher 
Works. ification of the Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall B ridlington. 

Marcr 9.— .—Sewer.—Supplyi and 
shout 1,090 yde, of stoneware ame aant 
es a 

an toeethee RDC. of 9 A ms 
“ounci ie F 

tion of the Bnginestii-rosd. Dartford. 
. oy 10.—Barmouth.— Macapau.—Supply, 
of ta acadam on the 
pone = | steam rolling $ - oGpecifications at 
the Council Shoes ieee te i 
anc 10.—Enfield.—Tar ACADA 
Fr... epuagine. rolling, etc., ft oben 13.80 


. of tarred « 
a of Mr. R. Collins. Surveyoer, ing, Specifics 
Enfield. 


Marcu 10.—Mountain — P dey Tet 
= ine "March 5,3 eae tor” the 0 wpe 
Specification of Mr. W. G. Thomas, Burvevor to 
the Ty Council, Town Mall, Mow Mountain 

Moses works at vest Elyasion and 


struction of street 
: C, 
bill for the R 0 Oe Gouncll Ofees, 


ore teet eee stable 
edi nto 
3 38, e-street, G 


[Those with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this issue.) 
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ROADS, etc.—continued 


he date given at the commencement of each 
peregriah Pe the latest date when the tender or 
the nameg of those willing to submit tenders. 
may be sé@nt in. 

Marcn 12.—Penge.-Sanrmany.—Removal of 
house, garden, and trade refuse from the U.D.C.’s 
district for one, two, or three years, to commence 
on June 1, 1914. Forms of tender of the Sur- 
veyor, Town Hall, Anerley, S.E. ; 

Marca 16. — Easington. --Srater Works.— 
Making-up and paving the following streets :— 
New am— -street between Byron 
Gregson terraces and Crose-street; Back Park 
View-terrace and Cross-street. Wingste—Back 
Front-street and Crose-street for the Easington 
R.D.C. Specification, ete., of Mr. Gilbert Water- 
house, Surveyor, Easington, Easington Colliery. 
Deposit, £2. 

* Marcu 16.—Kent.-Sanrraky IMPROVEMENTS. 
~The Kent E.C. imvite tenders for sanitary 
improvements at the Wilmington Se 

Marcu 16.— Rochford. Strasser Works.— 
Making-up of Trinity-road Rayleigh, for the 
Rochford R.D.C. Quantities obtained from the 
Surveyor, Mr. H. T. Sidwell, Rayleigh. Deposit, 
£1 Is. 

Those 


THE BUILDER. 


16.—Swansea.—Roav.For widenin 
on ‘Improvement of Dunvant-road, in the parish 
of Cockett, for the Swansea R.D.C. Quantities 
of Mr. Edward Harris, Clerk of the Council, 
R.D.C. Offices, Alexandra-road, Swansea. 
Deposit, £ 


ARCH fe 8° sirmingham.—SrwrRack Works. 

-~Road and sewerage works at Lords wood-road 
and New-road between Balsden-road and Lords- 
wood-road, Harborne, for the Corporation. 
Quantities of Mr. Henry E. Stilgoe, M.Inst.C.E. 
City Engineer and Surveyor, Counci 
House, Birmingham. Deposit, £2. 

Marcu 24.—Gateshead.—Cement Pavine.—For 
cement path work in position on various roads 
and streets as may_ be peauires for one year. 

uantities at the office of Mr. N. P. Pattinson, 

rough Engineer, Town Hall, ee 

No Date.—Newport.—Roaps._-Completion o 
Balmoral-road, on the Maindee Estate, Newport. 
Mr. Henry Budgen, F.RIB.A., 9, ‘St. Mary: 


No Dare. — Penrith. — Waren Works. — The 
West Ward (Westmorland) R.D.C, invite 
separate tenders or one whole tender for water 
scheme. Specifications of Mr. J h Graham, 
Civil Engineer, 28, Castle-street, Carlisle. De 
posit, £5. 


with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this 





[Marcu 6, 1914. 
Public Appointments. 


* Marcu 20.-Distaict Survevor.—The L.C ( 
invite applications for the above post. 


30.—OrGanNiser or Hawpicrarrs.—T)« 


.C.C, ye applications for the above post 


Salary, £200. 
Huction Sales. 


z. Mixcm 10.—Mampton Wick.—Mr. A. G 
msdr will sell by auction, at “ Wadhurst, 
Upper Teddington-road, pton Wick, valu. 
ab. poilsing, = terials, etc. 


a! 
Marcu -—— Penchurch-street. — Messrs 
Broad. Wiltshire, & Penny will sell by auction, 
on the premises, @ quantity of paint, ename!, 
and varnish. 
* Marcu 11.—Messrs. Churchill & Sim wil! 
sell by auction, at the Great Hall, Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, E.C., an assortment o! 
deale, battens, boards, timbers, etc. 
© ancy 17.—Bromley.—Mr. H. W. Smith wil! 
sell by auction, on the premises, the stock and 
. ,» a re ?. 
plant of a builder, contractor, and decorato 
* Marcu 24.—Cubitt Town.—Messrs. Fuller, 
‘orsey, Sons, & Cassell will sell by auction, on 
the premises, a six-ton loco. crane. 


issue. } 








THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W., Mr. Cyril 
Cobb, Chairman, presiding. 

Tendera,—Tenders were received for the 
enlargement of the Kilmoric-road School, 
Lewisham, .and for the erection of gas-engines, 
etc., at the’Isle of Dogs pumping station. 

Loans.—The. Finance Committee recom- 
mended that loans be made to local borough 
councils as follows:—Lambeth Guardians, 
£3,480 for Poor Law purposes; Mile End Old 
Town Guardians, £1,180 for Poor Law purposes ; 
Woolwich, £1,900 for reconstruction of sewers. 

Tramway Works.—The Highways Committee 
recommended that the special trackwork 
required for the tramway cross-overs to be 
installed in Newington Causeway and Borough- 
road be obtained from Hadfield’s Steel Foundry 
Company, Ltd. z 

Thames Tunnel.—Various works of repair 
are to be carried out by the Council's jobbing 
contractors at Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and 
Blackwall tunnels. 

Motor Generators.—Tenders are to be invited 
for the reconstruction of two 50-k.w. motor 
generators to fit them for use at the Greenwich 
generating station. 


- = 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


Westminster Hall. 

In the. House of Commons Mr. C. Bathurst 
asked the Prime Minister whether, in view of 
the public interest in the condition of the roof 
of Westminster Hall, which, ag disclosed by 
the official Report recently made by the Board 
of Works, has proved to be far more serious 
than was imagined six months ago, he would 
cause the Report to be printed and circulated 
for public information. 

Mr. Asquith replied that the publication of 
the full Report with illustrations would involve 
4 serious expenditure of public money. The 
First Commissioner proposes to issue the body 
of the Report with such illustrations as are 
necessary to make it clear and to place the 
remainder of the illustrations in the Library 
of the House. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Mr. Grant, in the Parliamentary Papers, 
asked the President of the Board of Education 
whether the question of the destruction of the 
majolica columns in the Old Ceramic gallery 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum was 
referred for their opinion to the Advisory 
Council of Art of the Museum. 

Mr. Pease replied that the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Museum. in considering sites 
for the permanent exhibition of the Jones 
collection, had before them the Report of the 
Committee which was appointed to advise him 
as to the treatment of the columns, and 
expressed an opinion in favour of their removal 
if structurally possible. 

Answering a further question on the same 
subject, Mr. Pease said that examples of the 
lettering designed by Godfrey Sykes surround- 
ing the columns in the Old Ceramic. gallery 
have been preserved, and are available ite aby 
students desiring to study them. This class of 
work could also be studied in the refreshment- 
room, where there was'a frieze consisting of 
letters, also from the designs of Godfrey Sykes, 
most of which are identical with the letters 
which surrounded the columns referred to. 





Housing at Rosyth Dockyard. 

Replying to Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Lambert 
stated that sixty-four habitations have been 
erected by the contractor at Rosyth, including 
a model lodging-house. The number of rooms 
in each house varies from four to fifteen. Nine 
hundred and five men, eighty-two women, and 
138 children are lodged there. 


i> 
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PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 








3,216 of 1913.—Friedrich Ludwig Keppler: 
Glazed ferro-concrete structures, such as floors 
and partitions. 

4, of 1913.—Thomas Brammal) Cooper 
and Charles Edward Holloway: Reinforcing 
of concrete structures. 

5,976 of 1913.—Walter George Forder and 
David Oliver Scott: Manufacture of composi- 
tions for pavements, damp courses, macadam, 
and the like. 

7,300 of 1913.—Joseph Shilcock and William 
Alexander Weightman: Means for fixing rain- 
water and other pipes to walls. 

12,592 of 1913.—Thomas Lennox Watson: 
Method of building with concrete and the like. 

13,505 of 1913—Harry Manning Clements: 
Slidiftg sash-windows. 

14,107 of 1913.—Professor Fridolin Zwicky 
and Walter Leeman: Levelling apparatus for 
surveying purposes. 

18,886 of 1913.—Lewis William Goold (the 
Simplex Window Company): Windows. 

21,951 of 1913.—Raymond de Camp Weakley . 
Key bases or lathing substitutes for plaster 
and cement walls and ceilings. 

25,156 of 1913.—Frederick Crosby Gunn: 
Doors and windows. 

29.149 of 1913.—John Arthur Terry: Sliding 
window-sash frames. 


SELECTED PATENTS. 


20,468 of 1912.—Francgois Cancalon: Floors. 

This relates to a floor which is formed with 
the lower or ceiling portion, consisting of bricks 
or blocks @, and the upper portion consisting of 
a layer of concrete with upstanding ribs, 
which are cast by means of temporary moulds 





20,468 of 1912. 


p; the floor surface is carried by the ribs or 
between them. “Bars” are inserted in the 
joints and near the ceiling, and are connected 
y stirrups d to bare e, f, which reinforce the 
ribs. The flooring & rests on joists j, which 








Mt Case spaces on » Ba in 
which opposition ran 
them can be mede. : vss We 


bear on insulating joists i; the latter joists 
consist of bricks made of kieselguhr, or the; 
may be replaced by sinuous bands of hoop-iron 
engaging grooves formed in the concrete and 
in the joists j, and bearing on strips of leather 
or rubber inserted in the grooves. An asphalt 
or tile floor is laid on slabs h, and the spaces 
between the ribs g! may be filled with sawdust 
or kieselguhr. 

20,881 of 1912.—Frederick William Campbell 
and Concrete Piling, Ltd.: Concrete piles 

This relates to a process for making concrete 
iles, wherein preparatory piles are used, means 

ing provided for holding down the concrete 
while the preparatory pile is being withdrawn 
The holding-down meane consist of a block or 


h— 



































20,881 of 1912 


sinker a, which rests on the concrete, ana 
attached to wires A passing over puliess 
attached to the detachable shoe 0, so that t 
block may be pulled down ae the co! 
flows into the space left by the withdraw 
the pile shell; A and n show other f 
sinker, these being pulled down by a wi 
€ 


passing over a pulley p on the pile shoe 
~~~ 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—AlIl communications wit! respect to ‘iterery 


end artistic matters should be addressed t He 
EDITOR” (and not to any persou by name . 
relating to advertisements and other exclusives 
boxiness matters should be adiressed to 1S 
BUILDER LTD., and not to the Editor. 

Ali communications must be authenticated by ‘be 
name and address of the sender whether for pu “" 


tion or not. No notice can be taken of am 
communications. ; } 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, *'" 
papers read at meetings rests, of course, tie 
authors, : 

We cannot undertake to retarn rejected 
cations; and the Editor caunot be responsi: 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, OF a ¢ thie 
ments, or for models or samples sent to or left at Ci 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. iia 

All drawings sent to or left at this office _* - 
sideration should bear the owner's vame and sities: 
on either the face or back of the drawing ‘thie we 
inconvenience may result from inattention to ths. 

Any comwission to a contributor to write ap At" 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, 8 o) 
subject to the a of the article or (rawins, *" 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to rele” 
it if uusa : The recei}'t by the author ° he 
proof of an article t type does not necessarily mp") 

ce, Yr ’ 
“NB. Llustrations of the Hirst Promintet’ ‘lways be 
any iinportant architectural] compet itiv! th 
accerted for publication the Editor, whether ‘ey 
have been formally isked for 7 not. 
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pRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





Quality 
cv which should be remembered by those who 
ie ase of this information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. fe ¢ 
We Stocks ior Facings......-+++ .. 210 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
ss 
Best BinePressed 
reham Staffordshire. 315 0 
it Tuer 912 0 Do, Bullnose .. 4 0 0 
jest Red Pressed Best Stourbridge 
Roabdon Facing 5 00 Fire Bricks .. 
BRICKS— 
at. White, Double Headers 14 17 6 
jvory, aad One Side and es 
ub Gased sg two Ends.... 18 1 
Bitretchers .. 
Sides 
aoe bebesk 1117 6 we ee 0 12 6 
ys an 
- » es 1517 6 OP ecainte 177 6 


yhle Str'tch’rs 1717 6 
Second Quality £1 10s, per 1000 less than best. 
8. 


Stone Lime .......++-- 14s Od. per delivered. 
a oridge Fireciay in sacks 27s. Od. Game 
STONE. 
Per Ft. Cube. 

pire Stoxe—delivered on road waggons, s. d. 
Paddington SE bun bveenboenssibianaons 1 % 
Do. do, on road waggons, Nine Elms 

Deplt. .csonvayes askin tbagiacdcmbensadice 1 
PortLaxD Stone (20 ft, average)— 

Brown Whitbed, delivered on road 

Paddington Depét, Nine Elms De or 

Palle WHOM: 44.50 gssecocdinensneess 24 


waggons 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depét, or 28 
Fee FR. Cate, Gaticesed at Rateny Bape, 


6. 8. d. 
incaster In blocks. 110 Closeburna Red 
Berin blocks .... 1 6  Freestome ...... 0 
Greenshill in blocks 110 Red Mansfield 
Duley Dale im qq . Freestone ...... 
blocks ....4.,. 2 4 # £Talacre & Gwespyr 
Red Comsehil] In qq Stome.......... 24 
Mella Svc casea 23 


York STONSE—Robdbin Hood ity. 

Per Ft, Cube, Dell at Railway Depot. 
Seappled random bIOCKS .......6ceeeeceseees 210 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depot. 

‘im sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

OR. CURE) cenedercovscpucedcrsuseivece 28 
tin. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto ............ 2 6 
) in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) .... .. 0 113 
in. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7 
1} in, to 8 tm, UR, GINND. . cv cccctscvctcccces 0 6 


Harp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. 
blocks 


Scappled random blockB ...........seeeeeees 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
— landing to sizes (under 40 ft. 
ey) woe cccsbaw ee buee odes 6aveteveks ones 8 
$ in, rubbed two sides ditto... ...........c0e08 3.60 
) 1a, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... i 
tin. self-faced random flags..............sses 0 6 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depét. 
ln, In, €ea4@4 he. ke. £ «ad, 
x 10 best blue 20« 10 best 
0 x 12ditto | 3 "7 : on bg 
he 1517 6 
Seis i wx tide is "7 8 
Pa Re nad 13 0 0 18 = 10ditto.. 18 6 O 
x i2ditto.. 1815 0 16x 8ditte .. 10 & O 
x 8ditto .. 75 0 2x10 per- 
2x10 best blue 1112 6 
- oc.. 1212 6 18 x 10 12 6 
*8ditto .. 612 6 16 x 8ditto .. 612 6 
TILES, 


bet plain red roof- s.d. Best “Hartshill” s, d. 

(per 1000) .. 42 0 brand, plain sand- 

et doa” 8 fF Do-premed (pet ¢ 
gece? we é iO iaige: © : 
*Omamental (pet ; 1000) ....... _ 47 6 

Hip and Valley v Sod i ; H 

(per doz.) .. 4 @ Staffords. 

Set Ruabon red, Reds or 
or brindle 

pa Baw’ds)(pr1000) 67 6 oe a . 

omental per faced (per1000) 45 0 
‘per ices’, 8 Valisyiper aoe) 3; 
yiperdoz.) 38 0 “ 

a - WooD. 

‘ DING Woop, At per standard. 
Pals best in. by 11m, and £ <<" se 4. 
Das: bee? 2 mand 21 in... 15 0 0 .. 1610 0 

, 3,in. by 9 im..... 1590 0 . 60 80 





THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continued), 





Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. £ 5. > 
and 8 in., and 3 in. by . rm * 
I a 0 18 10 0 

Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 
Serer Gb Bebb bbatos ee c'ces 00 APR, Ay. 

8 in. 

Deals: seconds ............ 1 © © leas than best 

"Gin tp am entiinby ein. 18 30 8.” 1938 

y 110 0 1210 0 
ay tt 4 
PU wud bheccicesiccas 1010 0 1110 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards— 
1 tn. and 1j in, by 7 in. 010 © more than 
me oo ocniatad dead ‘. 0 thn 
Danzig or Meme (average “, 
specification) ..... tees 0 6 © 66 0 
EE heen dna Sie nido-on 410 0 5 00 
Small timber (6 in.to10in.) 317 6 400 
Small timber (6in.to8in.) 3 5 0 310 0 
wedish balks............ 212 6 300 
(70 sift. 
BQVGERGO) ccccccsecccecese S P68: ws: 8 0 
J Woop. At per standard 

White Sea: first yellow 
DO, OF BB Misc csccvcce 00 27 0 0 
Fe 7) ae 24600 23 00 

2) in. and 3 in. 
fs eee 810 0 19 10 0 
deals, 3 in. 
BE ORs cccetcstecce 2110 0 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. ...... 20 0 0 21 0 
2) in. and 3 in. 
BF TF Movcccccssvcovee 15 0 0 1660 (0 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in. and 9 in, ...... 160 0 17 0 @ 
24 in. and 3 in. 
SP Peed retseasecscs 14 0 O 145 0 0 
rg: yellow deals, 
BW Gr OS Miive veces 2300 260 (0 
Do. 8 in. by 9in, ...... 200 21 00 
15 0 0 1600 
x 1710 0 1810 0 
00 17 0 0 
Pee TTT OT TTT 1210 0 13 10 0 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ab uepeeg seco ne 00 15 0 0 
Do, 3 in. by 9 in......... 1310 0 1410 0 
n6n66006 6060e0 110 0 1210 0 
White Sea and = 
First white deals, 3 in. by 
Sih: “-notaes aah bess 610 0. 17 10 0 
First white deals, 3 in. by 
WE aa ceesddcceses 10 0 1510 0 
ededtséswangeene o 0% 1310 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 
i cerenennhd aes + BP 1510 0 
Second white deals, 3 in. by 
i neakeseooaseseen s @ @ «4 1400 
eneeseese cose 12 0 0 1210 0 
Pitch-pine* deals .......... 2 00 .. 2610 0 
enn tae he owo. 100 
or 
tee uy ncn 0. B00 

Yellow Pine — First, regular 

MED oo 660560 cnseve cece 50 0 upwards. 
OGRE coccoscesssecs 35 0 0 5 
Seconds, regular sizes...... = ; . es 

_ Sere pore aeaces 9 8.6. ~« 0 6 6 
Danzig and Stettin 

ft. oube........ 030 0392 

<> cawhones 026 030 

WainscotOak Logs, ft.cube 0 7 6 090 

Dry Wainscot per ft. 
super. as inch .......... 0010. . 2 2 

2 in. gar See 2 2 ea 2 ew 
y — Honduras, 
Tabasco, per ft. super, as 
BRED owcns nde cececere i a 1 
Fi A 
omhtbeeee oe }.¢ 
Cuba Mahogany Hi a ' 
alnut, Americaa, 

ade abe4> od koa 0 10 63-83 

* Ttaliaa.” Walnut .. 0 0 10 Se 2 ¢ 
joad (Rangoon or 

7 2béeebesees 2010 0 200 

Do., do. (Java) .......--- 19 0 2210 0 
Whitewood ks, 
per ft. cube .........++- 0 6 066 
ete.— Per square. 

ree The police, planed 

ae ccivccccccegenes 014 6 018 0 
en Lapel see) ag ou 9 018 0 
yy Re i eas 0 017 6 13 0 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed 

GD occacstvezeces 014 0 016 0 
i AA eed : 8 om 3 016 6 
Me nO icned oodeeneets 016 6 086 
£ in, by 7 in. > 

matched or 

V-jointed boards........ 012 6 0156 0 
1 in, by 7 in. sia 010. o18 6 
in, by 7 in. white., . 012 0.. Ou 0 
ia: 7 in. . © 0ou6.. OW 6 

6 in. at 64, to Od. per square less than in. 
ISTS, GIRDERS, 4c. 
7 In London or delivered 

nn ee a: 

s. 
ds 05060440600 oe..weed 
fn cin Jrtiicacve A 0 8 wow BS @ 

Steel Stanchions.. 12 0 0 .. 183 0 0 

I ee ee 18 8. 2 0 8 

Flitch Plates .......--..++> 1100 .. 200 

Cast Iron Columns & Stan- 

Patterns ....cceeseseeees 8 10 ® .. 











METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Irnox— £ ad, ££ 4. 
OES as cotmatocee 00 910 0 
good 96°80 
quality . 915 0 
Staffordshire Marked — 
Mild Stoel Bare +... 2 6 9 915 © 
ng Galvanised... 1710 0 ro 


” © and upwards, according to size and gange , 
Sheet Iron Black— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. .... 10 56 O 
” ” tm 6 0 


a wes 
” ° 26g. .... 182165 0 


Sheet Iron, Galvanise!, flat, ordinary quality— 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to3 Mf toWg. ........ 15180 .. — 
g. and 


Tee ee eee eee ee eee 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best quality— 
ay aw ee jose BO BO © - ce 


we 
o 
i] 
oo 


1 ¥F Che ov sgsvcccovccese 13 10 

Best Steel Sheets, 26 g... 15 10 ee 

Cut Nails, 3 in. to 6 in....... 11 0 +» 11:10 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras. 


ecco co 
| 


Lzap—Sheet, English, 4 Ib, £ 6. 4. 

DE i csccecsavederal Le I oe — 
sup > ee be ecccesesdeen 2 fs Ze — 
SR -seasuacceedacaun 7p MD os - 
Compo pipe .......--se4 2100... a 

Z1INc—Sheet— In casks of 10 cwt. 

Vielle Montagne .......... a -—.  - <e ~ 
SE. vanecerecusnesin 2310 0 .. = 
Zinc, in bundles, Is. per cwt. extra. 

CoprER— 

Strong Sheet ........ perrlb. 0 1 1 — 
Thin a. beens , Ww _ 
Copper nails........ ° . - w _ 
Copper wire........ " 010 ~~ 

Brass— 

Strong Sheet ...... - 010 - 
Weititasadedbbusics mm ,- 2 _ 
Trs—Enelish Ingots... ,, 0 110 
SoLpER— Plumbers’ pas 0010 - 
ES eccceceses a 041i i 
Blowpipe ... ...... ° 01:8 - 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 
SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 

15 oz. thirds ...... 2id. 26 oz. fourths .... 3d. 
» fourth . 2d. 32 os. thirds ...... ac 

1 ox, thirds ...... i » fourths .... 4$d. 

fo b Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 


26 oz. thirds ...... 4id. a 


21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATBS OF STOCK 


SIZES.* 
Per Ft. Delivered. 





Maffied, and Rolled Cathedral, white ........ “ 344. 
EE 6cdbesendectsatecdeaseenbesicece 
* Not less than two crates. 

OILS, &e. £ «. d. 
Raw Linseed Ollin pipes ...... pergailon 0 2 2 
” ” ” in barrel ° 7 4 : 3 
Bolied ” . inbarrels . “ 025 
- — » indrums . = : : : 
. nse z 0 211 
Genuine Ground White Lead, per ton 29 15 0 

(In not leas than 5 cwt. casks.) 
Red Lead, Dry ......--sseeee+- perton 28 0 0 
Best Linseed BEET coccesec percwt. C 9 O 
Stockholm Tar .........ssee5+5 per barrel 112 © 
VARNISHES, &c. ier guia. 

8. 

Fine Pale Oak Varnish.............-s0005+ 080 
Pale Copal Oak ..... 0.00 seecsceceesceeeee 010 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak...........-++++ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............ 010 0 
Hard-drying Oak, for seats of stile 
sulinbotes Heb Senos nc qeeeesia owe 
Fane tue Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple ........-eeccececssecece 010.0 
re ae eo. 018 6 
Extra French 1 0 
naw ty et 018 0 
en 140 
Extra . 0 0 
Best Japan Size ow oO 
py at sp eulegendangeee eu aves 4 
ak ioe 0 oO 
Berlin Black ........... eheoueconsee ocese 3% 4 
} ep acées Gasanecee pennacnhesaetay ow a 
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TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under 

should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and peg 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wed N.B.—We 
cannot publish Tenders unless authen either by 
the itect or the buildmg owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders ted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 


ARMITAGE.—Erection of infants’ school, for the 
Staffordshire Education Committee :— 
C. Mason, Bugeley® .................-++ £1,435 14 5 





BEACONSFIELD.—For erection of cottages, for the 
Urban District Council :— 
Seen, FP se sitiegecneve Ktwesesqute-<rtnevie £7,110 


BIRKENHEAD.—For constrestion of the Dee 
tunnel and pipe line between Connah’s Quay and 
Birkenhead in connection with the Alwen water supply, 
for the Birkenhead Corporation :— 

Wardle & Sons, Bristolt.................. £140,325 
+ Subject to confirmation by Town Council. 





BLAYDON-ON-TYNE.—For erection of ten houses 
at Chopwell :— 
Ercavator and Coneretor, Brickla By 

per labour "Tyee Straker 

mington-on- 

Carpenter and Joiner, labour only : T. John- 

son, Lemington-on- 6 11 
Slater: C. Nicholson, on Tyne’... 7917 
Plumber: J. Veitch, De. ne Tyne® ...... 305 15 
Plasterey : W. Lee, Blaydon-on-Tyne” . ...... 158 3 
Painter : C. Robson, Blaydon-on- " ge ee 
Bricks, common: Allison & English, Birtley, 

Co. Durham ...... pe’ 
Bricks, facing : Jones Bros., Pelaw-on- Tyne* 52s per!,000 
Stone: W. Maughan, South Gosforth, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne™......... £36 18 6 
Joinery materials: W. B. & R Atkinson, 

Bingley. Yorks”. 112 7 3 
Timber: J. Scott & Son, Newcastie-on- ‘Tyne* 134 14 4 





EALING.—For erection of Court-house, for the 
Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, 
Engineer, 63, Victoria-street, 8. W.:— 


J. Mather ............... £9,180 | G. Neal . - £8,570 
Wills & Son ............ 8,986 | W. Lawrence & Son 8,492 
Jenning & Co.......... ees | Dorey & Co. . , 8,470 
See 8, W. J. Dickens .. 8,237 
J. Carmichael ....... 8,595 A. Monk, Lower 
Fassnidge & Son ... 8,590 Edmonton’ .. 8 





HEADCORN.—For alterations, ete., at Council 
school, for the Kent Education Committee :— 
be PIE hss cvigndedepedatecschenmpcbusbtacnidanibianiae £695 


HENDON. ite making up of Setnens avenue, 6 ag 
and portion of Locket-road, Harrow Weald. Mr. J. 
Webb, Surveyor, Rural District Council Offices, 
Hendon :— 

Worcester, Wealdstone*.................. £911 4 6 


LEYTON. allie the mpaly ana erection of two 
external iron staircases at the Trumpington-road 
School. Mr. E. H. Essex, Surveyor, Urban District 
Council Offices, Leyton :— 


I rien sui ieiansiaidineomsabuenie £419 13 0 
C. A. & A. W. Howard .. aww 2 6 
General Iron F ae: Co., ca... 40415 0 
F, A. Norris & Co.. 34210 O 
F. J. Coxhead, 45, “ Bulwer-ro vad, 
PINE Siovontnounsnecablesesseiccdéd 321 10 0 


THE: BUILDER. 


LONDON.—For erecting schoolkeeper’s house at 
J. & C, Bowyer, Ltd.* Haase 5 5 


MAVESYN BIDWARE.—Erection of school, for the 
Staffordshire Education wa. Sa _ 
E. Collett, Colwich’...... : .. £1,626 15 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For tramway junction, 
etc., for the Corporation :— 
Hadfield Steel Foundry Co., Ltd.* ......... £1,355 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For erection of mortuary, 
etc., for the a n :— 
-- £923 8 


E. Fenwick & Co.° ...... 
PAIGNTON.—For widening road at Si iceatin for 
District 


th ton Ur os 
“ iM Eettewen® REE labionsines ened -» £1,204 


ROMFORD.—Erection of classr at County High 
ache, for the Essex Education Committee :— 
W. Sharpin, 




















Bow, 8 BITES enemseenensctes £342 
SHALDON* (Teignmouth). — For farm buildings, 
ete., for Mr. J, Arthur Taylor. Mr. F. G. .~ 
M.inst.M.E., B.Se., architect, 9, Fleet-street, Tor- 
3°97 tayman... aisles 7m $8 R. E. Narracott .. £540 0 0 
E. Green ..... 0} Blount Bros. 
0| Ferndale,Teign- 
0 ictosmen: Sar e® 
a 0| Soper & Ayers ... 52900 
H. Pittard & Son 555 0 0| Stephens & Sons, 
J. Lambe = 5400 cove 5800 
~ Recommended for acceptance. 
SHALDON (Teignmouth).—For oonny residence, 





for Mr. J. Arthur Taylor. . Mr. - G. Moore, 
M.Inst.M.E,, B.Sc., architect, 9, Fleet-street, Tor- 
quay :-— 
5. J. Hayman ... £1,629 19 | Stephens & Sons, 
G. Pollard & Co., Ltd. i. . £1,144 0 
BA, ink. stitteninen 1,298 0/| H. Pittard & Son 1,079 0 
H. J. ¥.~ “mee 1,285 0} R. E. Narracott 1,050 0 
A. N. Coles 1,228 0|J. Lambe .. ... 98 0 
e. Green ............ 1,19 ©| Blunt Bros., 
Soper & Ayers ... 1,183 0; Ferndale, : 
mouth} 0 


+ Recommended for acceptance. 


soUTHGATE (Middlesex).—For the erection of a 
new Council School in Tottenhall.road, Soutugate, for 
the County Council of Middlesex. Mr. H. UG. thall, 
F.B.1.B.A., Architect to the Education Committee :— 
J. Willmott & Sons, 2, W. J. Dickens 555 








. Neal ... ais 
Brand, Pettit, & Co. 5,784) A. Monk, Lower 
A. & B. Hanson ...... 5,750 sicabbebiin 
W. Lawrence & Son 5,587 

t Recommended for acceptance. 


J, d. ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 











EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone : Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHMAL GREEN, LONDON, &. 
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SPILSBY.—For 
af oe drainage work at the Workhouse, for 
OO” ght a £218 


STEATTON.—For erection of convenience, 
Stratton and Bude Urban District Council ae 
E. Hannaford’. B56 ll 6 


TEN ee of cottage homes, for the 





e £2,351 | J. W. Tru 
W. Ovenden............ 2,317 Sage & — -“ - 
F. J. French ......... 2,176 Chambers . ce 1949 
. Saunders ........... 2,144) H. W. Gladwell, 
H. Smith ......... oon 080 Wane’ Naze* 1,850 





TORQUAY.—For detached residence 
Miss Cooper. Mr. F. G. Moore, M. —lemapiines = 
Architect, 9, Fleet-street, Torquay :— 
E. Green, Torquay® ............ iBannisds Gate 








Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
hee Pinene Cond © Trask & Son, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. atoms, 

16, Craven-street, Strand 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lava 

te Co. seat Ne ), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C,—The best and cheapest materials fordamp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooma, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. 2644 Central. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
69 and 70, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, W. 


JOINERY, 


Of every deseriptien and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, Lr., 


Estrmates COLNE BANK WORKS, 


on ans hanaen 
—— COLCHESTER. 


Telephone : 0195. Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 


PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstasiisuEp 1838), 
DEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK BROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lines). 











Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceal Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
4CID-BESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPRALTE (Direct srom the Mines). 






































ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 














GLASGOW, FALKIRK. 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 


Chief Offices : 362 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 











